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This old and accepted adage is particularly true when applied to 
j £ ] : PI 


a company’s efforts to coordinate its “left hand” (Advertising) 


with its “right hand” (Sales Promotion). 


\t Prudential our Advertising and Sales Promotion work hand 
in hand. Their efforts help support Prudential’s modern sales 
organization. The result is a twentieth century sales program that 


brings more protection to more people. 
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Whenever any radical change is considered in the 
development and presentation of evidence, it is well 
to first make a complete and honest survey of all the 
aspects and known facts of the situation, and project 
them against anticipated problems and results. Many 
questions must be asked and resolved before a correct 
decision can be made. 


I would like to discuss briefly seven questions con- 
cerning sobriety examinations. 

1. What are we trying to accomplish with sobriety 
examinations? 


The ultimate aim of any sobriety examination, test, 
or procedure, is to accurately and intelligently present 
the pertinent facts about the subject's sobriety or 
degree of alcoholic influence at the time of an alleged 
violation. 


These facts should be presented clearly and con- 
cisely, without bias or prejudice, and in such a man- 
ner that there can be no question as to their meaning 
and weight. We are dealing with impairment, a sub- 
ject which is usually beyond the scope of knowledge 
of the average juror. For this reason it must- be 
treated so that the lay »erson can readily understand 
and evaluate the facts. 


We must keep in mind too that there are many 
physical conditions other than alcoholic poisoning 
that have quite similar symptoms. Some, such as 
diabetic shock, are beyond the control of the subject. 
We must remember also that sobriety concerns not 
only the physical condition of the person, but his 
mental state as well, and when his ability to drive 
is involved, the latter is equally if not more important 
than all the other factors put together. Because of 
the complex nature of the effects of alcohol on the 
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Souud WUotiou Pictures 
Of Sobriety Examinations 


By Chief Walter F. Johnson 
Denver Police Department 


Denver, Colorado 


human body, and the wide variation of this effect 
from one person to another, no absolute standard can 
be adhered to. We do know, however, that beyond 
a certain blood alcohol level everyone’s driving ability 
will be impaired. This level is generally agreed to 
be 0.15 per cent alcohol by weight. If a chemical 
test is administered properly, there should be no great 
problem in proving impairment if the subject’s blood 
alcohol concentration is at or above this level 


However in the questionable region of 0.05 per cent 
to 0.14 per cent, where we quite often find the most 
dangerous drivers, a blood alcohol level that might 
seriously impair the driving ability of one person 
might produce only slight effects in another. From 
this we must conclude that the presentation of evi- 
dence concerning sobriety has no simple 1, 2, 3, 
answer. 


2. Are sobriety examinations necessary? 

In the region of 0.05 to 0.14 per cent alcohol level 
the effects of alcohol cannot be accurately predicted 
Attitude and judgment are mainly affected, which 
indicates we are dealing with a mental impairment 
rather than a physical impairment. The chemical 
analysis serves only to confirm that the impairment 
(which must be determined by other means) was 
due to alcohol. Thus it is obvious that the sobriety 
examination is an integral part of the overall pro 
cedure. Neither it nor the chemical analysis can stand 
alone, but each supplements the other to make 4 
complete and comprehensive presentation of the facts 


3. Does the present “visual sobriety” examination 
adequately handle the situation? 

I am sure that anyone who has been directly con 
nected with the prosecution of “driving under th 
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influence” cases, either as a juror, judge, prosecutor, 
or police officer, recognizes the fact that verbal tes- 
timony describing the “visual sobriety” examination, 
per se, is not sufficient to paint a true picture portray- 
ing the degree of alcoholic influence. 

In the first place it is not easy for a lay witness to 
present physiological evidence. Granted that the 
experienced police officer, in most instances, is quali- 
fied to express an opinion as to sobriety, he never- 
theless does not possess the position of prestige or the 
intimate knowledge of the subject that is necessary 
to evaluate properly all the facts. Second, this type 
of examination is subject to the personal vagaries olf 
each individual officer, such as his past experiences, 
his personal prejudices, and his ability to observe and 
evaluate the physical manifestations of alcoholic in- 
fluence. 

Too, much depends on the officer’s ability, as a 
witness, to describe the defendant’s condition in lan- 
guage and terminology that are understandable to a 
court and jury. This brings us to the mental state 
of the person, which in the final analysis is probably 
the most important part of a sobriety examination. 
Mental state is difficult if not impossible to describe. 
Personal observation of the behavior of an individual 
is the only accurate way this matter can be presented 
in a visual way. 

I will not dwell on the personal prejudices of the 
individual officer, It is enough to say that, whether 
we like it or not, we must admit they do exist and that 
they present a difficult problem. 


From all this it is quite obvious that some tech- 
nique other than testimony as to “visual sobriety” is 
needed if the facts are to be accurately presented to 
the court and jury. 

t. What other techniques are available? 

Having the services of a qualified physician to con- 
duct the “‘sobriety’’ examination helps determine and 
evaluate the degree of alcoholic influence along 
specific and scientific lines. However, we are still con- 
fronted with personality differences and prejudices, 
and especially the ability of the physician as a witness 
to express himself in lay language. 

Mechanical testing devices to determine lack of 
physical ability are of questionable value at best. The 
individual performance standard is a relative matter 
and there is seldom a performance standard of the 
individual in a sober state that would be available 
for comparison. Second, the impersonal aspect of a 
mechanical testing device reveals nothing of the 
mental state of the subject. 

5. Do sound motion pictures hold any advantage 
over the “visual sobriety”? 

From the foregoing, without considering such fac- 
tors as cost, legality, etc., it would seem that sound 
motion pictures have more to offer than any other 
technique presently available. First, the undesirable 
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aspects of personalities and prejudices are almost en- 
tirely eliminated without any loss of the intimate 
detail necessary to prove mental state. 


The condition and performance ability of the de- 
fendant. as well as his mental state, and that all- 
important intangible thing called attitude, are there 
for the court and jury to see, evaluate, and compare 
with the defendant’s sober state in the courtroom. 
On the surface this would seem to be ideal, and in 
the majority of cases where the defendant has obvious 
and readily detectable impairment, it would be, But 
what about the borderline case that might display 
symptoms of intoxication that were significant only 
to a trained physician, but nevertheless pertinent facts 
as to driving ability? Certainly we cannot expect a 
lay juror or even the court or prosecutor to detect 
and properly evaluate the symptoms even though they 
are accurately presented by sound motion pictures. 
Analogous also is the situation where symptoms are 
visible to the naked eye of the observer at the time of 
examination but they do not adequately register on 
film so as to be noticeable when it is displayed in 
court. Thus it appears that even sound motion pic- 
tures leave something to be desired. 


It must finally evolve that a combination of all 
three techniques is necessary to present the facts ade- 
quately—a scientifically designed examination, con- 
sisting of tests by instrumentation, physical perform- 
ance, and coordination, personal observation, all con- 
ducted by a qualified physician and recorded on sound 
motion pictures. 


This may seem to be overdoing the situation, but 
let us take a good look at recent statistics and note 
the number of fatalities directly attributed to alcohol 
and add to that the number that undoubtedly should 
be included in that figure but were not detected, and 
it becomes apparent that any length to which we may 
go to prove alcoholic influence is no more than 
enough. Has human life become so cheap that we 
can do less than our best to protect it? 


6. What is the comparative cost, and are there other 
cost considerations? 


The cost of taking sound motion pictures is not 
too great. Excluding the initial cost of equipment, 
a figure of between $8 and $10 per subject will take 
care of black and white movies. This will be about 
double if color film is used, and color would be the 
ideal system. Compare this with the cost of a jury alone 
and the investment is minor. Where movies have 
been used the percentage of guilty pleas in alcoholic 
influence cases is high. We feel we will save money 
using them. 


7. What is the legal status of sound motion pictures? 
The legality of sound motion pictures is well estab- 
lished and case citations on the subject are set forth 
in The Evidence Handbook (by Robert L. Donigan 
and Edward C, Fisher, The Traffic Institute, North- 
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western University, 1958, pages 73 and 74) : “Moving 
pictures are admissible in court upon the same prin- 
ciples and subject to the same limitations as still pic- 
tures, of which motion pictures are merely a series, 
the only substantial difference being in the manner 
of their presentation.” 


It seems from the foregoing that the only conclusion 
to be drawn is that sound motion pictures can be 
and are a valuable tool and addition to procedure 
and evidence in determining the extent of impair- 
ment in cases involving driving under the influence 
of intoxicants or drugs. 


Post-Conference Bermuda Cruise 

IACP members and guests attending the 66th An- 
nual IACP Conference in New York City this fall 
(September 27-October 1) may arrange to take a 
post-Conference cruise to Bermuda. Package-tour 
arrangements are being made by the Caroli Travel, 
Inc., agency of Plainfield, N. J. 

Tentative arrangements. are: Leave New York City 
on October 3, aboard the Queen of Bermuda, arriving 
in Bermuda the morning of October 5. Passengers 
may use the ship as hotel the nights of October 5 and 
6 and depart the afternoon of October 7, arriving in 
New York on October 9. 500 of the 730-berths will 
be heid for IACP. 

Approximate cost of the “package’’—minimum per 
person, $125 steamship rate, $28 for two nights at a 
hotel, and $10 for an all day sightseeing tour, for a 
total of $165.85, including tax. The middle rate per 
person for the same features is $248.85, including 
Bermuda tax, the top rate, $387.85, and the deluxe 
rate, $692.85. 

Those interested may secure complete information 
from Mr. John C, Apgar, President, Caroli Travel, 
Inc. P. O. Box 872, Plainfield, N. J. 


Police Combat Pistol Match 


On May 22, 23, and 24, a combat type pistol match 
will be conducted at the Indiana University Center 
for Police Training at Bloomington, Indiana. Co- 
sponsored by the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manutfac- 
turing Company and the University, this is the first 
time a shoot of this type has ever been held and the 
first time a large University has been host to police 
pistol shoots. The match fired will be the regular 
FBI Practical Pistol Course altered only by the allo- 
cation of a time limit for the firing at various ranges. 
The full fifty rounds will be fired. All stages from 
hip-shooting to prone fire will be shot. Double action 
shooting will be required at ranges of 25 yards and 
less. 

No entry or registration fees will be charged. 
Housing will be available at the University, as well 
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as meals—either at University cafeterias or the range. 
Overnight accomodations are priced at $4.00 and up. 

Match No. | will be an individual match and Match 
No. 2 will be a team match for four-man teams. Both 
matches will be fired with entrants permitted to shoot 
in both matches. 


An interesting feature of this shoot will be a panel 
cf experts for the discussion and scientific inquiry 
into the problems of training for combat readiness 
and eftectiveness. 


Robert Matt, Assistant Director, Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
should be contacted for programs since advance entries 
will be required. Fred A. Roff, Jr., President of Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, will serve 
as an Executive Officer of the match. 


FBI Conference Series Well Attended 


Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that more 
than 23,000 persons attended the two series of regional 
law enforcement conferences which the FBI sponsored 
throughout the United States last year. 

The first series of conferences was devoted to dis- 
cussions of crimes such as jewel thefts and confidence 
games which frequently result in the interstate trans- 
portation of stolen valuables. This series was launch- 
ed in February and was concluded late in the fall of 
1958. A total of 186 of these conferences were held. 
They were attended by 14,968 persons representing 
6,405 law enforcement agencies and other interested 
organizations. 

The second series, devoted exclusively to the prob- 
lem posed by bombings and threats of bombings of 
religious and educational institutions, was attended 
by 8,112 law enforcement officials representing 3,687 
agencies. The 176 conferences in this series were 
held in November and December, 1958. 

The bombing conferences drew special praise from 

persons within and outside the law enforcement pro- 
fession. In a statement commending Mr. Hoover 
and the FBI for sponsoring these conferences, Philip 
M. Klutznick, President of B’nai B’rith, declared that 
his organization and others in the Jewish community 
“have cause to appreciate that in troubled times such 
as these the nation possesses an effective public servant 
in Mr. Hoover, and the agency he heads. . . Their 
proven record is a guarantee that those civil liberties 
which have made our nation great will continue to 
command respect and observance in the years to 
come. 
Cuicaco, ILt.—Effective January Ist, the Chicago Park 
District Police and the Chicago Police Department 
were consolidated into one unit under a long-studied 
merger of the independently functioning park district 
and the City of Chicago. 


The Police Chief 
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Stretching the long arm 
of the law in ‘Packer’ City 


Green Bay, Wisconsin — football fans get to and from the 
big game quickly and safely with Harley-Davidson Solos on the 
job. Scene is City Stadium, home of the Green Bay Packers. 















“ Harley-Davidson Solos stand out in a crowd 


60s » » Keep traffic flowing smoothly at special events 


Wherever crowds gather, officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos are stand 
outs at keeping the situation under control. The Solo’s ability to move quickly 
through congested areas prevents traffic jams and keeps accidents down to a 
minimum. 


air Solos are standouts in other ways too. They are potent symbols of law and 
‘es order ... provide the quick, visual recognition so essential to crime and acci- 
to dent prevention. And there are no better good will ambassadors than solo 
to mounted officers . . . quickly identifiable and accessible to the citizen requiring 
information or assistance. 

To learn more about how you can stretch your equipment and man-power 
k dollars with Solos and Servi-Cars, see your dealer or write Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin for free, illustrated literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 





In the history of American journalism, the rela- 
tionship between the working newspaperman and the 
working policeman generally has been good. 


There are times, it is true, when a reporter or 
photographer trying to make a deadline on an im- 
portant story receives a quick brush-off or a bum 
steer from an official source. 


But such incidents are the exception rather than 
the rule, and they are often due to a clash of temper- 
ament or personalities, frustration, or just plain 
cussedness. 


Now comes the National Press Photographers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., with a unique plan to achieve even 
closer harmony between the minions of the law and 
the Fourth Estate. 


It's a panel discussion program complete with a 
moderator and all of the trappings of a town forum. 
You sit down and talk things over. You bring the 
problems of both sides out in the open. You kick 
some ideas around. 


Out of this comes a crystallization of the problems 
faced by the thief-chasing policeman, the hose-wielding 
fireman, the detective with a homicide to solve—and 
the reporter and photographer charged with the task 
of getting and picturing news. 


And mutual understanding lays the foundation for 
better cooperation. 


The plan provides for a high-ranking police official 
to act as panel moderator. Panel members include 
newspaper editors, reporters, photographers and sim- 
ilar employees of news services, television and radio 
stations. 
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Police - Pre00 
Learn “Jegether 


Police-Press understanding and coopera- 
tion are more readily achieved when each 
lias a cleai pr ture of the other's problems 
and objectives. At left, a group of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., police recruits hear a panel 
presentation on the subject by, l to r, 
David Cauthen, president of the Kansas 
City Press Photographe rs’ 
and staff photographer for the Kansas 
City Star; Walter Bodine, news director, 
WDAF-TV and Radio, Kansas City; 
Lieutenant Alva Johnson, director of 


{ssociation 


Police recruit training; and Brooks 
Crummelt, vice pre srdent of the National 
Press Photograph rs’ Association, staff 
photographe) for the Kansas City Staa 


Each of the panelists speaks for about five minutes 
about his particular specialty. 
and answer period, 


Chen comes a question 


The questions and the answers are as varied as 
The dis 


cussions can be staged at police training schools, in- 


the opportunities for holding such forums. 


structors’ conferences, city-sponsored meetings for po 
lice and firemen, and conventions, to name but a few 

The program was born in Philadelphia, where top 
NPPA officials spent many hours with top police and 
fire department officers, public relations directors 
editors, photographers and reporters, laying — the 
groundwork. 


Philadelphia’s Police Commissioner Thomas] 
Gibbons; William F. Quirk, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Police Academy, and Abe S. Rosen, 
deputy city representative of Philadelphia, helped to 
get the program started. 


Today, each new class of candidates for the Phila 
delphia police force attends one of the panel discus 
sions before graduation. Panels also are held twice 
a year for the two graduating classes of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police at their training school in Hershey, 
Pa. 


Says Commissioner Gibbons: ‘The _police-press 
panel discussions at our Police Academy have done 
much to iron out the problems that arise when over- 
zealous police officers and just as zealous newsmen 
go about their daily tasks. 


“The press and the photo corps are mighty allies 
of policemen. We in the law enforcement profession 
want to work hand-in-hand with the men and women 
of the Fourth Estate. 


The Police Chief 
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A FAUROT kit . 


TO FIT EVERY NEED «. ie 





All Faurot kits. ‘contain “easy to use” equipment i 
and “easy to follow” chemical processes so that — 
the work of the investigator, experienced or inex- 
perienced, can be facilitated in his search for crim- 
inal evidence. : : 







NO. 640 IODINE FUMING KIT - _ - This kit :. 
was designed to conveniently consoli- * 
date all the equipment necessary to % 
develop and transfer latent prints by . 
the lodine Fuming Process. Sufficient * 
chemical supplies for multiple iodine 
tests are included. 

























NO. 608A LATENT POWDER AND FING- 
ER PRINT KIT — This handy, compact 
(5x 8” x14”) kit contains equipment 
to take finger prints by the Faurot Ink- 
less Method, to make instant search, 
develop and lift latent prints on _all 
types of objects and — : 


PT 


NO. 628 BUREAU LATENT POWDER AND 
FINGER PRINT KIT - A medium sized 
kit designed with quality Faurot Equip- ° 
ment for taking finger prints (ink and .°~ 
inkless method), developing latent prints 
(powders and chemical solution), lifting * 
and examining latent prints. All items. 
wi are = to facilitate the investiga- wi 
tors work. ty th 


















eshtastt ** 





For further inlecmation on these “and many 
other Faurot, ree ee write to: 


NO. 635 POLICE FIELD KIT — A larger more * 

comprehensive Kit that permits ‘‘on the spot” :: ty oor 
examinations as well as laboratory tests. This 
kit contains equipment for taking finger prints, FAU ROT ' N of 
developing and lifting old and new latent prints, P * ¥ 
post mortem finger printing, ultra-violet inves- 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
tigations, forgery detection, preliminary blood « *~ Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
tests, obliterated numbers restoration, classi- .« , °° Detection & Identification Equipment 
fication and comparison of finger prints. 




















“These discussions do much to bring about harmony 
to our relationship. Together we can render a better 
service to the public.” 

Mr. Quirk’s comment is: “As a school administra- 
ior, I'm very happy to be able to have this as part of 
the curriculum for new policemen. By working to- 
gether we can all increase our value to the commu- 
nity.” 

Praise has also come from Commissioner E. J. Henry, 
Pennsylvania State Police, and Major Charles C. Kel- 
ler, who is in charge of the Hershey training school. 

Walter Lister, executive editor of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, termed the program an outstanding success. 

“The reason for it, I am sure,” he says, “is that it 
calls for working newspapermen to talk with working 
policemen and firemen. This is worth far more than 
any high level exchange between editors and police 
and fire commissioners.” 

Ted Gress, city editor of the Lebanon (Pa.) Daily 
News, had this to say alter serving on a recent panel 
at Hershey: “It was a spirited give and take affair 
which indicated that a better understanding of each 
other's problems will enable the police and the press 
to offer a better service to the public.” 

The most recent police department to present a 
panel discussion was Kansas City, Mo. The program 
was under the direction of Police Chief Bernard C. 
Brannon and Alva Jonson, director of recruit train- 
ing. 

“I consider this program a real service to the de- 
partment and a far-reaching step in police-press re- 
lations,” says Chief Brannon, “We hope in the 
future to be able to extend this program to the entire 
personnel of the Kansas City police department. 

“My congratulations to the National Press Photog- 
raphers Association and to the local group for initiat- 
ing this program.” 

Plans are now under way to hold forums in the 
police department at Oklahoma City, Okla., and for 
Indiana state police at the University of Indiana. 

In arranging for panels, the NPPA does most of 
the leg work and provides the panelists. Police de- 
partments are expected to provide the moderators, 
the audience and the meeting rooms, including such 
equipment as sound systems and blackboards. 

The NPPA has prepared a manual on “How to 
Form and Conduct Police-Press-Fire Panel Discus- 
sions.” 

Copies of the manual can be obtained from Charles 
I’. Higgins, panel program chairman of the NPPA, 
care of The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, 30th and 
Market streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Celebrities Interview Police Recruits 

Celebrities, particularly from radio, television and 
sports, are helping Los Angeles recruit and _ select 
policemen, according to Public Personnel Association. 

Such stars as Joe E. Brown and Jack Webb, as well 
as newspaper columnists, school principals, athletic 
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directors, high school coaches, and university profes- 
sors have joined interview boards which help select 
police. 

In addition to their service as judges of prospective 
employees, the well-known personalities have publi 
cized the city’s police recruitment drive. One news- 
paper writer, for example, devoted a whole column 
to his experience on the interview board, and several 
radio and TV commentators have told listeners about 
police selection and recruitment. 


Almost all those invited to take part have welcomed 
the chance, the city reports, and many—particularly 
those from the field of sports—have proven excellent 
interviewers. 


Arson Investigator’s Seminar at Purdue 


The 15th International Arson Investigator’s Semi 
nar will be held at Purdue University, from April 27 
to May 1, 1959. This five-day, intensive training 
program will be conducted in cooperation with the 
International Association of Arson Investigators and 
other state agencies interested in the recognition, 
investigation, prosecution and prevention of the crim: 
of arson. 


The seminar will present the nation’s outstanding 
arson authorities, lecturers and moderators. The 
program will include essential basic information foi 
the arson investigator which will be expanded into 
advanced techniques of investigation, criminalistics, 
and specific training that will lead to more effective 
detection, apprehension, prosecution and conviction 
of the arsonist. 


For additional information concerning the seminar, 
address: Professor Shelby Gallien, Seminar Directo 
Public Safety Institute, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


“Signal 10” Features State Police 


“Signal 10,” featuring dramatic unrehearsed con- 
versations between violators and state policemen which 
point up driving infractions, now is being broadcast 
weekly by 17 Indiana radio stations, according to 
Capt. Lloyd Hickerson of the Indiana State Police. 


The traffic safety programs, broadcast Sunday from 
6:05 to 6:30 p. m. on WGN-Radio, Chicago, are pro 
duced with the cooperation of Supt. Harold Zeis of 
the Indiana State Police, with Captain Hickerson 
serving as coordinator. 

Arrangements for the rebroadcast of this unique 
safety series were made by Sgt. Paul E. Lowe, supe 
visor of the Indiana State Police Visual Aids Section, 
which provides the tapes. Material for the program 
is collected by state troopers using pocket recorders 
as they go about their law enforcement duties, In 
cases of traffic violations and accidents they interview 
the persons involved. Listeners hear the conversa 
tions between violators and state policemen. Signal 
10 is the emergency warning radio signal of the Indi 
ana State Police, 


The Police Chief 





Features that put Chevrolet in police car trim—EIGHT V8's TO CHOOSE FROM—UP TO 335 H.P. 
NEW SAFETY-MASTER BRAKES e HEAVY-DUTY REAR AXLE e A CHOICE OF FIVE SMOOTH 
TRANSMISSIONS e HEAVY-DUTY SHOCK ABSORBERS @ TOUGHER TYREX CORD TIRES e¢ MORE 
RIGID BODY BY FISHER @ SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND 














No time for worry 


This 1959 Chevrolet was designed with races * * HK & *, 


stork by a nose. Inside the hospital, like this in mind. A hustling 305-h.p. police- x 
you're congratulating a nervous new pgepring, apne chosing ree + 
father. You haven’t had time to think —% 4 hint. And easier-than-ever steering let: 4 


You’re there. And you've beaten the 


about the 1959 Chevrolet scout car that — ¥0" curl smoothly through knotty traffic. ¥ 


brought you there—and you haven't 
needed to think about it. 


* 
Bigger, longer wearing brakes wait under- * * xk*x «x * * 


foot, too, for extra safety. Ask your nearby Chief of police cars 
dealer to show vou how economically logical 

Happy moments are part of a policeman’s career, a fleet of Chevrolets is... . Chevrolet Division 
too—but even these times demand alertness. of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











Members of Congress, clergymen and lead- 
ers of patriotic organizations have been among 
the prominent citizens to warn during recent 
months of renewed attacks upon the law en- 
forcement profession in general and the FBI 
in particular. Launched by the Communist 
Party and its dupes and sympathizers as well 
as other selfishly motivated persons, this smear 
campaign is designed to undermine public 
confidence in American law enforcement. 

In issuing a public warning concerning this 
attack, Preston J. Moore, National Command- 
er of The American Legion, recently called 
attention to an article in the October 18, 
1958, issue of “The Nation” magazine. Com- 
mander Moore described the article as “60 
pages of distortion, half-truths and innuen- 
does.”” The article, which attempts to portray 
the FBI as an enemy of civil liberties, is de- 
signed to create petty jealousies among law 
enforcement agencies and to undermine the 
cooperative spirit now prevalent throughout 
the profession. 

Cardinal Cushing of Boston also has ex- 
posed the current smear campaign. In an 
address last November, he stated, ‘““The present 
day attacks against the FBI are a part of the 
communist plan to destroy all American se- 
curity, international and internal .. . In our 
own country, many men who have made them- 
selves conspicuous by opposing communism 
have become the victims of the smear.” 

In calling attention to the past records of 
persons prominently connected with the anti- 
law enforcement campaign, the American 





Divide aud Couguer 


Coalition of Patriotic Societies issued a state- 
ment identifying Fred J. Cook, author of the 
60-page article in “The Nation” magazine, as 
a “well-known apologist for Alger Hiss.” The 
American Coalition of Patriotic Societies also 
observed that another participant in the smear 
attack, the “New York Post,” is edited by a 
self-admitted former member of the Young 
Communist League. 





Also prominent in the campaign against 
the FBI and law enforcement has been the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee. Pub- 
licly cited as a “communist front,” this organi- 
zation was the subject of a special report is- 
sued in November, 1957, by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 





Among the Congressmen to speak out 
against the smear elements is Hon. Gordon 
H. Scherer of Ohio. In an extension of re- 
marks in the “Congressional Record” on Janu- 
ary 15, 1959, Congressman Scherer stated, 
“Over the years, the attidude toward law 
enforcement of American communists, left- 
wingers, and those skilled in concealing foul 
and despicable acts behind the fifth amend- 
ment, has been one of deliberate hostility, 
coldly calculated to smear, slander, and hate. 
Their repeated attacks against the FBI are not 
rooted in a spirit of honest criticism and 
fact. . . . In essence, communist hatred of 
democratic law enforcement is rooted in the 
fact that our system is a strong bastion against 
violent revolution by a minority of political 
gangsters.” 








Safety Responsibility Stressed 


Mississippi's safety responsibility law, a sometime 
misunderstood statute, has been widely publicized 
recently by the Department of Public Safety. 

One million pamphlets explaining provisions of 
the Safety Responsibility Act in non-technical terms 
have been distributed, according to Public Safety 
Commissioner Tom Scarbrough. 


The original statute, which requires that an auto- 
mobile owner show proof of financial responsibility 
in the event his vehicle is involved in an accident, 
was passed in 1952, and amended by the 1958 legis- 
lature. 


Under provisions of the amendment, an owner 
whose vehicle registration has been suspended for 
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failure to comply with the Act cannot transfer title 
to the questioned vehicle without the approval of the 
Department of Public Safety. The Department re- 
quires that the new owner must post proof of financial 
responsibility against future accidents before the 
transfer becomes valid. 


Commissioner Scarbrough has repeatedly warned 
that ignorance of the law is no excuse for failing to 
comply with its provisions. 


Under the Act, motor vehicle accidents involving 
injury or property damage greater than fifty ($50) 
dollars must be reported to the Department of Public 
Safety within 24 hours, Failure to report results in 
the mandatory suspension of the owner’s driver licens 
and vehicle registration until such time as the report 
is filed and the provisions of the Act are met. 


The Police Chief 
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CRIME AND THE SEXUAL 

PSYCHOPATH 
By J. Paul de River, Los Ange- 
les. Is your practical-working- 
knowledge really sharp on the 
multiple-shadowy-subjects that 
entangle and involve a large 
part of our population in the 
meshes of the more common 
sexual offenses and perversions? 
For truth and facts, backed by 
long personal experience and 
abundant, pertinent case _his- 
tories of these incredible con- 
ditions and_ situations, you 
should consult this truly scien- 
tific work. Pub. Jan. ’59, 384 pp., 
22 il., $6.75 


POLICE MANAGEMENT 

PLANNING 
By John P. Kenney, Univ. 
Southern California. Demon- 
strating the effective relation- 
ships between theory and prac- 
tice, guidelines for the planning 
of the management of a police 
department are set forth. Fo- 
cusing on leadership and staff 
activities, means for improving 
line operations are developed. 
An invaluable volume for police 
officials, municipal and county 
administrators, and students of 
police administration. Pub. 
March ’59, 160 pp., 5 charts, 
$4.75 


ANTISOCIAL OR CRIMINAL 
ACTS AND HYPNOSIS 


By Paul J. Reiter, Univ. Copen- 
hagen. A life-study in minutiae 
of amazingly hardened gangster 
hypnotizer BSN and his subject 
H. Their intimate story fasci- 
nates and repels as the reader 
follows the contributing hyp- 
notic factors into their appre- 
hension and arrest, listens to 
experts testify, follows the 
searchlight spotlighting the low 
down on crimes hypnotically 
induced and controlled. Pub. 
Jan. ’59, 220 pp., $11.25 





SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION AND PHYSICAL 


EVIDENCE: A Handbook for Investigators 


By Leland V. Jones, California Assn. of Criminal- 
istics. Edited by E. Caroline Gabard. A know-how- 
course on tested and tried methods and procedures 
for recognizing, gathering, marking, preserving, and 
packaging physical evidence and presenting such 
materials in court. Gives crime investigators and 
policemen on patrol access to the vast stores of 
criminalistic laboratory knowledge developed by the 


HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION: Practical Information 
for Coroners, Police Officers and Other 
Investigators 


By LeMoyne Snyder, Medicolegal Consultant, Para- 
dise, California. In simple terms this soundly quali- 
fied authority tells how to make “first-at-the-scene” 
examinations, and explains the manner of collection, 
preservation, and transmittal of evidence to the 
laboratory. RELIABILITY and READABILITY 
and something more account for year-after-year 
demands for this simple account of cardinal rules 











Los Angeles Police Department Scientific Investi- 
gation Division. To be published March ’59 | 


POLICE PROMOTION QUIZZER 


By Paul B. Weston, New York 
City Police Dept., and Harry P. 
McCann, New Jersey State Civil 
Service Commission. All the 
texts which make up the uni- 
verse of police science and ad- 
ministration have been used in 
the preparation of the one thou- 
sand questions which make up 
this book. THE READER WHO 
TAKES THESE EXAMINA- 
TIONS AS DIRECTED WILL 
BE CAPABLE OF SCORING 
AT LEAST 80 PER CENT ON 
POLICE PROMOTION TESTS. 
Pub. Feb. ’59, 320 pp., $7.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS 





PUBLISHER 


Pub. Jan. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
FORENSIC MEDICINE 


By C. J. Polson, Univ. of Leeds. 
A reliable and up-to-date ac- 
count of forensic medicine in a 
readable form acceptable to 
medical and lay readers alike. 
Police officers, lawyers, and 
coroners can consult with con- 
fidence this complete manual 
of current forensic medical 
practice. Pub. April ’59 in the 
U.S. A., 572 pp. 





301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


for adequately investigating death. Rev. 9th Ptg. 
"59, 384 pp., 148 il., $8.50 


EVIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


By James V. P. Conway, Post 
Office Dept., San Francisco. An 
expert questioned document an- 
alyst presents the first book on 
evidential documents especially 
prepared to meet the practical 
needs of law enforcement per- 
sonnel at the investigation, ad- 
ministration, and prosecution 
levels. It is a systematic, reliable 
volume, showing how to success- 
fully solve cases in which doc- 
ument problems are involved. 
(Police Science Series) To be 
published March ’59 
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Available textbooks contain such plentiful and in- 
telligent information on how to proceed in order 
to ensure a fine sketch, that it may seem superfluous 
to submit new proposals. However, as we are all 
endeavouring to develop better and more time-saving 
methods, I, too, should like to offer my contribution. 


For the police officer, it is always of vital importance 
that all work submitted by him be meticulously cor- 
rect. This also applies to his sketches. He knows 
from experience that his work will be minutely 
scrutinized—sooner or later during the trial of the 
case in court. In many instances, the decision as to 
“guilty” or “not guilty” will depend upon his exact- 
ness or lack of such, 


The principle of my drawing board is based on a 
highly simplified form of the theodolite used by 
surveyors in their mapping work (and which also 
gave me the idea). The theodolite is a precision 
instrument for measuring distances and_ horizontal 
angles, but can also show deviations in elevation 
angies. When the surveyor is to draw a map of an 
area, he will place his theodolite on the ground. As 
he reads the distances and angles to the individual 
points in the terrain, these are dotted down on the 
drawing board in the desired scale. In this manner 
he continues until all necessary points are registered 
on the drawing board. The points are then con- 
nected with lines, and the map is now as true a copy 
of the terrain as possible. 


My “theodolite” consists of a semi-circular protrac- 
tor (equipped with “notch” and “sight,” divided into 
1-200 degrees, and revolving around a center pivot 
100 degrees horizontal) which is aimed at the various 
points in the terrain, and the measuring tape that 
registers the distance. From the center, the protractor 
is graduated into centimeters and millimeters. 


Degree of Accuracy—Scale: 


1/10, from 1 to 5 cm. from sketch to terrain. 

1/50, from 1 to 5 cm. from sketch to terrain. 

1/200, from 1 to 20 cm. from sketch to terrain at 
any point on the sketch. 
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“Sheadoltte 


By OTTO BERG 
Chief of Traffic 
Baerum and Asker Police 
Oslo, Norway 








































The acid test when introducing a new device in 
police work is whether the obvious advantages will 
outweigh possible disadvantages, It should be ob 
vious to all that it is an advantage: 


(1) that the sketch can be completed and checked 
right after the arrival on the scene of accident o1 
crime; 


(2) that the parties involved immediately and on 
the spot can convince themselves that the sketch is 
correct; 


(3) that the interested parties immediately and 
on the spot can sign the sketch as a proof that they 
themselves have participated in the checking of the 
measurements; 


(4) that all tracks, for instance in major automo- 
bile accidents, are shown in exactly the same form 
on the sketch as on the pavement (road surface) so 
that the accident investigators can form a pretty a 
curate picture of the way the accident came about; and 


(5) that an accident may be recapitulated/recon- 
structed on the scene at any time. 


The requirements as to the accuracy of the sketch 
being as strict as mentioned under the foregoing 
paragraph, it might easily be assumed that consider- 
able time will be required for the making of a sketch. 
Of course, everything is relative, but experience has 
proved that even “tyros” have sketches of very difh- 
cult road crossings or intersections in the course of 
15 to 18 minutes, and yet the above requirements 
as to exactness have been observed. Apart from th¢ 
special police units—such as the Traffic Accident 
Squad in Oslo and corresponding units in the majot 
cities of Scandinavia, all of which are furnished with 
sketches of roads and intersections by the Survey 
departments—most police officers will have to rely 
on the “foot rule” and on ruler and pencil. But even 
in big cities, the police officer will often find that 
the sketch he requires of a specilic intersection is not 
available in the sketch files, and then he will have 
to make the sketch himself using the facilities at hand. 


The Police Chief 
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EQUALLY ESSENTIA 





for RELIABLE PROTECTION 
against FIRE, BURGLARY and OTHER HAZARDS 


» 


AUTOMATIC ALARM 
SYSTEMS 
scientifically engineered, 
skillfully manufactured 
and 
expertly 
installed 


complete maintenance 





Regular 
inspections, 


tests and 


by specially 
trained 


technicians 


...and you aut ALL with ADT 


When you install a protective system, it must be kept in perfect 
operating condition at all times. Even though your fire or burglar 
alarm equipment is well designed, carefully manufactured and 
properly installed, it can be no better than the attention and care 
it receives. 

Every ADT Protection System receives regular, specialized 
attention to assure that it is constantly in readiness to operate in 
emergency. The value of such maintenance measures is evident in 
the enviable record of service supplied year after year to over 
65,000 commercial and industrial establishments and other prop- 
erties in approximately 2,000 municipalities from coast to coast, 
and to highly important security systems used by more than 30 
Government agencies in upward of 300 locations. 

Only ADT has the extensive facilities, trained personnel and 
years of experience to give your property, profits and employees’ 
jobs the security they deserve. 


Controlled Companies of 





The following ADT Automatic Protection 
Services can be combined to give you bet- 
ter protection at lower cost. 

SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATER- 
FLOW ALARM SERVICE — for sprinklered 
properties. 

AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION AND 
ALARM SERVICE—for unsprinkiered 
properties. 

PREMISES BURGLAR ALARM —for doors, 
windows, walls, ceilings and other points 
of entry. 

TELAPPROACH — for safes. 
PHONETALARM — for vaults. 


HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL PROCESS 
SUPERVISION. 


AN ADT SPECIALIST WILL EXPLAIN HOW THESE SERVICES CAN BE APPLIED TO 
PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY MORE EFFECTIVELY. CALL OUR LOCAL SALES OFFICE 
OR WRITE TO OUR EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 











The protractor is a “Nestlar’ 273/30, 0 to 200 
degrees, from the center graduated into Centimeters 
and Millimeters from 0 to 15 CM, and equipped 
with simplified “notch” and “sight”. The sighting 
takes place along the perpendicular sides. A protrac- 
tor with sighting device is preferred to a ruler with 
the same device, primarily because the protractor is 
more stable on the board and secondarily because 
rulers graduated from the center and outward can- 
not be procured in Norway. 

When sketching in rainy or snowy weather, special 
paper must be used and a metal plate must be placed 
between the sketch pad and the protractor. The 
protractor will otherwise stick to the paper. 

Sharply pointed pencils should be used for “dot- 
ting” in the points and for drawing the lines between 
them. In the scale of 1:200 a roughly drawn (thick) 
line will reduce the exactness by approximately Yo to 
1 MM, or, transferred to the terrain, by 10 to 20 CMs. 


Yet, even in the big cities the mentioned “foot rule,” 
ruler and pencil must be used. 


The drawing board provides a facsimile of the 
situations of which the police officer will require a 
picture and in the scale most suitable for his purpose. 
He will be saved from delicate questions later on if 
he makes the interested parties sign the sketch on 
the spot as a proof that they have approved the con- 
trol measurings made. The scale will depend upon 
the area to be sketched. If an indoor scene is to be 
reproduced, the scale 1/10 will be used for small 
rooms, while the scale 1/50 or 1/100 will be used 
for large rooms as required. 


This drawing board has been used by Askar-Baerum 
police officers in a number of traffic accidents and 
has been found both time-saving and simple. So far, 
only the “testing board” has been in use, but police 
officers of all stations have asked to be provided with 
one drawing board per station. 


rhe intention is to equip the drawing board with 
a spirit level so that simple measurings may be made 
of elevation differences, should the circumstances so 
warrant. 
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laminated ply- 
35 CM of a thickness of 
In the center of the board a metal tap has 


The drawing board consists of a 
wood board in size 31 CM x 
13 M/M. 
been fastened, thickness 3 M/M. On the 
placed a sketch pad (with a center hole corresponding 
to the center tap). The protractor is a ‘“Nestlar” 
273/30 equipped with a simple “notch” and “sight”, 
graduated from the center into CM and MM from 
0 to 15 CM. The degree graduation of 0 to 200 cor- 
responds to the compass normally used today. As 
shown, care is taken that the semicircle of the pro- 
tractor is to’the left of the sighting line in the direc- 
tion toward ‘the measuring tape. (The reason being 
that it ts more convenient to use the left hand for 
sighting and the right hand for “dotting” in points 
on the sketch.) “Notch” and “sight” are always sight 
ed toward the hand holding the measuring tape so 
that points in the terrain will be accurately reproduced 
on the sketch, The number of measuring points will 
depend upon the configuration of the terrain. 


board is 


The drawing board has been demonstrated to a 
number of police officers of all ranks and has—insofa! 
as I have learned—made a good impression. It has 
already been procured and taken into use by the 
National Police School and by T, U. K. (the Trafhi 


Accident Squad) in Oslo. 


Provided every single part must be bought, the 
price of a complete drawing board in Norway will 


be as follows: (7 Kronen is equivalent to $1.00) 


Surveyor’s tripod Kr, Zwos 
Ball head (joint) Kr. 70. 
Protractor with notch and sight, 

Nestlar 273/30 Kr. 100 
Laminated Plywood Board 13 MM in size 

32 CM x 35 CM Kr. 10 
Measuring Tape (canvas) 25 M Kr. 60 
or Measuring Tape (canvas) 50 M Kr. (110. 


A 50 M measuring tape (39 inches) is necessary fol 
full utilization of the drawing board if key maps are 
to be prepared in the scale of 1/400, Of 
25 M measuring tapes may be joined, but in all cir 


course, two 


cumstances a measuring tape of 50 M will be prefer 
able. Operating on distances from | to 25 M, the 
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TIME: november 19 to 20. PLACE: international stock Car 


Speedway, Riverside, California. PURPOSE: to petermine the car 
best suited to the tough, rigorous demands of service with ihe @ Calttoipia 
Highway Patrol. RESULT: 331 new Dodges 
| Pursuits join the California Highway Patrol. 
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DODGE Performance Proves Itself! 


The men responsible for specifying the patrol selves. Here are the results of the competitive 
ears for the California Highway Patrol don’t tests they ran this year in determining which 
guess about performance, they test for them- car to select for their official use. 


ACCELERATION TESTS 


Test No. 1—Quarter Mile Standing Start 
lst—Dodge averaging 86.89 mph. 


Test No. 2—Quarter Mile Flying Start at 50 mph. 
lst—Dodge averaging 91.24 mph. 


Test No. 3—One Mile Standing Start 
lst—Dodge averaging 117 mph. 





Next time you specify cars for your force, be sure 

you get what you need. Test, compare the capable 

Dodge Pursuit; the car that’s specially built from 

the ground up to meet the tough demands of 

police operation. See your local Dodge dealer or 

Shortest stopping distance in a panic stop from 60 mph. write: Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation, Box 
lst—Dodge 1259, Detroit, Michigan. 


Test No. 4—One Mile Flying Start at 50 mph. 
lst—Dodge averaging 122 mph. 





BRAKING TESTS 


"59 DODGE PURSUITS Designed, Built and Powered for Police Work 








The sketch board is connected with the surveyor’s 
tripod by a “ball joint.” The measuring tape is fasten- 
ed to the revolving part of the joint. Thereby, the 
fastening will move freely horizontally—400 degrees. 
An ordinary measuring tape must be shortened by 
a few CMs in order to get correct measurements. (It 
pays to get a ball joint of good quality.) 


50 M measuring tape may be wound up much quicket 
than the 25 M tape. On distances exceeding 25 M, 
it is also easier to apply the scale as the summing up 
of two measurements is avoided. 

The drawing board may also be used in conjunction 
with Sveen’s angulometer. As this meter is equipped 
with an angle scale graduated from 0 to 180 degrees, 
a protractor of the same graduation must be used on 


the drawing board. The angles read and the dis- 
tances measured by the angulometer may then be 
traced direct on the drawing board. This will of 


course mean unnecessary double work; nevertheless, 
I thought it best to mention this aspect. 


College Safety Directory 


A comprehensive directory of college courses in 
highway safety and transportation now is available 
to public officials and others interested in traffic 
training. 

Titled “Courses in Highway Safety and Highway 
Traffic,” the 100-page directory may be obtained from 
the National Commission on Safety Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at $1 
per copy. 

The booklet sets forth the results of a pioneering 
survey of almost 2,000 colleges and universities in the 
United States. The study was conducted by the U. S. 
Office of Education and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, under a grant from the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. 


Listed in the directory is detailed information about 
the 975 training courses available in 328 colleges and 
universities in 1956-57 and 1957-58. 

The document also provides brief descriptions of 
the work of 23 national organizations which cooperate 
with higher educational institutions in developing 
training courses, 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF COLT’S FIREARMS 


Fred A. Roff, Jr., was recently elected president of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company by 
its Board of Directors. 


Roff came to Colt’s in February 1956 trom Barring 
ton Associates, a New York City management con 
sultant organization, where he headed the marketing 
division. He was retain 
ed by Colt’s to do some 
thing about lagging 
sales. He took over a sick 
company and each yeal 
since then Colt’s has 
shown a substantial in 
crease, even during th 
current recessional yeat 
when sales are running 


well ahead of last yeat 


Later in 1956 Rol 
was elected vice presi 


dent and established the 


I'yred Roff 


foundation for new, ag 
gressive policies. He strengthened relations with law 
enforcement agencies across the nation, a major source 
of Colt’s handgun business. 


February 1, 1957, Roff instituted a radical new sales 
policy. From that time on, Colt’s sold only direct t 
dealers, eliminating jobbers, which gave shopkeepers 
better incentive and a realistic profit picture. This 
revolutionary move also speeded up delivery to th 
public. Roff made Colt’s dealerships selective rather 
than exclusive and so attractive that it became the 


most sought after franchise in the sporting goods in 


dustry. 


When the “direct” program began to click, the 
dynamic young vice president cast about for new 
avenues to expand sales. He visualized a potentia 
increase for the venerable old arms company when 
TV westerns rode in. He was instrumental in pet 
suading Warner Bros. to establish the “COLT 45 
series which is televised weekly. Roff focused Colt’s 
advertising on the famed old Single Action Revolvei 
first made in the 1870’s and known as the gun that 
won the West. He reinstated manufacture of the 
Buntline Special and marketed a .22 caliber variation 
of the Single Action .45. As the demand for wester1 
arms heightened, Colt’s sales stepped up percentage 
wise and have continued to a healthy present day 
Status. 


Last year Rolf defied pessimism and put Colts 
back in the long arm business after a half century 
dormancy in that field. He introduced to the trade a 
bolt action rifle in several calibers. This year, after 
undergoing a number of refinements, the rifle know! 
as the Coltsman is enjoying wide popularity. He 
plans introduction of other shoulder arms in_ the 


future, 
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Your Colt handgun 


True! Colt pistols and revolvers are loaded arm. You can’t buy better than a Colt in 
with more of all the things shooters want any price range, for any purpose. 

most. They’re built rugged, in a tradition of Whatever you want in a handgun, you'll 
dependability and engineering know-how find one that suits you perfectly — for fea- 
that goes back 122 years. They have silk- tures, fit, feel — in the world-famous Colt 
smooth actions, crisp trigger pulls, because _uine. Investigate the models below, and other 
they’ve more hand-fitted parts, more of the great Colt handguns and shoulder arms, at 
top quality materials that make a fine fire- | your Registered Colt Dealer’s. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., Inc., Hartford 15, Conn. 
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DETECTIVE SPECIAL $67.85 COBRA $71.50 MATCH TARGET $84.50 Te, 
Calibers: .38 Special; .32 New Police Calibers: .38 Special; .32 New Police. Caliber: .22 L.R. %, 
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‘ OFFICIAL POLICE $70.25 FRONTIER SCOUT $49.50 HUNTSMAN $46.75 
; Calibers: .38 Special; .22 Long Rifle Caliber: .22 short, long, long-rifle. Caliber: .22 L.R 





FAMOUS IN THE PAST...FIRST IN THE FUTURE ie 








There are foreign nations which have the capacity 
to attack any target in this country. The citizens 
of the United States now realize that other nations 
have the technological knowledge and ability to 
launch a devastating attack on any target in the 
world. 


Military and civilian leaders are convinced that 
the populated civilian areas will be the main object 
of any attack on the United States. They decided 
that it would be necessary for the civilian population 
to prepare to care for themselves in the event of a 
disaster such as a nuclear bomb. In order to meet 
this need, a civil defense program was developed on 
the national, state, and local level. 


Experienced officials realized that 90 per cent of the 
emergency work performed in the event of a disaster 
entails police supervision. As a consequence, it be- 
came incumbent upon progressive public officials to 
prepare and plan for any eventualities that might 
develop as a result of enemy action. This is the story 
of how the City of Burbank, California, met the 
challenge of providing a reasonable measure of se- 
curity for its citizens in the event the need materi- 
alized. 


Burbank is one of the major industrial centers of 
the Los Angeles area. It has a population of 93,000 
within its 17 square miles, Burbank is the home of 
three major motion picture studios, a national tele- 
vision studio, and one of the largest aircraft plants 
in the world. 


In 1950, Burbank began action to organize an 
Auxiliary Police Unit. The object was to insure 
maximum police efficiency not only in the event of 
major disaster, but for minor emergencies such as 
floods, airplane crashes, major fires, and earthquakes. 
Candidates for the Auxiliary Police Unit were found 
among local citizens. These men were willing and 
able to donate considerable time and effort to this 
civic duty. The city received a gratifying response 
to its plea for manpower. Men came from all walks 
of life—bankers, lawyers, truck drivers, clerks, and 
laborers. Their education varied from those with 
college degrees to those who had not finished the 
sixth grade. 
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A Reservoir of Manpower for Emergencies 






By REX R. ANDREWS 


Chief of Police 
Burbank, California 





These men came forward because the need was 
great. They all realized that their only compensation 
would be the personal satisfaction of civic achieve- 
ment. The city and Civil Defense Program provided 
funds for training expenses, uniforms, and equipment, 
but there were no funds available for this. 


Organizational and administrative procedures were 
developed in conformance with those used by the 
regular Police Department. A regular police lieu- 
tenant was assigned to command the Auxiliary Police 
Unit under the direction of the chief of police. In 
order to assure a high caliber of personnel, all candi- 
dates were carefully screened. They were investigated 
in the same manner as our regular police officers, in- 
cluding physical examinations, fingerprinting, and 
background checks, 


The City -was divided into five zones, utilizing main 
thoroughfares as boundaries. Auxiliary Police lieu- 
tenants were appointed to command each zone. Each 
zone was divided into three to five districts. An Aux- 
iliary Police sergeant was selected to command each 
district. The zone and districts of assignment were 
determined by residence. Efforts were made to assign 
the men to the districts in which they lived. Two 
Auxiliary captains were appointed to perform staff 
services. One captain was put in charge of person- 
nel and the other in charge of equipment. 


A special horse-mounted rescue unit was organized 
within the Auxiliary group. A portion of the City 
of Burbank lies adjacent to, and partially “within,” 
a range of mountains. This range contains many 
hills and canyons which are inaccessible except by 
foot or horseback. Over the years it has been neces- 
sary to rescue many hikers and to perform disastet 
work when airplanes have crashed in that location. 


A training program was formulated wherein the 
men are required to attend two hours school each 
week. A carefully worked-out curriculum of modern 
police science and up to date civil defense subjects 
are presented during these training sessions. Many 
of the courses presented to the Auxiliary officers are 
identical to those presented to the regular police off 
cers in recruit and in-service training schools, 
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You can do this by using FEDERAL’S new double duty all-transistorized 
Combination Siren and PA Unit, the “INTERCEPTOR”. 

Here is a combination of a “big voice’ and a powerful siren. 

The new “Interceptor” with its true siren tone, 

sounding automatically, clears the way for any pursuit. 

A flick of the switch cuts-in the microphone to amplify and broadcast 
verbal instructions to the overtaken violator. 

It also serves to amplify calls on the police receiver, 

when patrolmen must be away from their car, at the scene of an emergency. 


This new and novel contribution to police efficiency 

will shortly become a veritable necessity. 

Equip all your emergency vehicles with the FEDERAL “Interceptor” 
so they may contribute to a better safety record. 

Write for Bulletin #325. 
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Proper care and wearing of the uniform is part of 
the basic instruction received by Burbank’s voluntee) 


auxiliary police. 


Another weekly phase of training takes place each 
Friday and Saturday afternoon and evening, at which 
time the Auxiliary officers are assigned to ride with 
the regular police patrolmen. During these periods 
they watch, listen, observe, and actually act as work- 
ing partners for the police officer when the necessity 
arises. 


The special unit of horse-mounted men is trained 
and equipped for mountain rescues. Simulated dis- 
aster conditions are repeatedly set up in the moun- 
tains. The mounted unit is called out and asked to 
rescue imaginary injured hikers. To provide realism, 
a victim is actually provided and this necessitates 
the mounted troop finding the victim and transferring 
him on a stretcher to the nearest point accessible by 
ambulance. 


The City of Burbank has suffered no major dis- 
aster since the inception of the Auxiliary Police. 
These volunteers have proved their worth on many 
occasions, however, during minor emergencies. For 
example, the range of mountains mentioned above 
becomes tinder dry during the summer months. Fires 
in this area occur on an average of once or twice a 
year. These fires raise two immediate problems for 
the city. Obviously, the Fire Department has the 
job of putting the fire out. The Police Department 
has the task of keeping the highways open so that 
emergency equipment can be moved in and out of 
the area as needed. These hill fires are visible for 
miles around and they draw curious people by the 
thousands. They drive into the area and block en- 
trances and exits, In order to cope with these prob- 
lems, it has been necessary to call the “Citizen Police- 
men” to duty. Time after time they have responded 
efficiently and have set up police lines to keep traffic 
moving and to keep unauthorized persons from the 
area. 


The strength of the Auxiliary Force is kept at 
about 170 men. There is always a waiting list of ap- 
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plicants. These 170 men have averaged in excess 
of 20,000 man-hours a year devoted to training and 
emergency duty. 


Improvement in police public relations has been 
achieved through the organization of the Auxiliary 
Police. The officers of the Auxiliary Police unit have 
come to know the regular police officers and have 
become aware of the police problems in our city 
As citizens, they appreciate the efforts of the Police 
Department. 


The people of Burbank enjoy a certain sense ol 
security and well-being. They are not too complacent, 
but everyone is aware that a highly trained grou 
of fellow-citizens are available for an immediate cal 
to duty in the event of an emergency. 


Burbank its proud -very proud—of its “Citizen Po 
licemen.” 


Pineapple Juice in Florida? 


Peo alBOLICe CAEFS ASSH Mm 
FLORIDA GAS MUA 
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That’s what it wasn’t! We apologize to the Florida 
Police Chiefs Association and the Florida Citrus Mu- 
tual for the caption appearing under the above picture 
in the December, 1958 issue. The potion popula 
with the chiefs at the Miami Beach Conference hos- 
pitality booth was grapefruit juice, of which Florida 
is justly proud, and we deeply regret our inaccuracy 


in mislabeling it. 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 
munition is available in 7 
types for a wide variety of 
service applications. Use index 
numbers when ordering from 
your supplier 


Index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 







index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


index No. 5338, 158 grs., 
metal point bullet 


index No. 6138, 148 grs 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


Index No. 6238, 158 grs. 
lead, “‘Targetmaster,”’ 
round-nose bullet 





index No. 6538, 158 grs 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 












index No. 6838, 110 grs., 
“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 





Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “Oil-Proof’’ process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive “‘Kleanbore”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating ‘“‘Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, picase feel free 
to call upon us. Just drop a line to Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 
2, Conn 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!”’ 


Remington 


806. u.3. pat ort He 


“Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, inc, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








“Two things,” the wise man said, “fill me with 
awe: the starry heavens and the moral law.” 


These are days when the starry heavens are being 
minutely studied for exploitation by the scientific 
and political mind of man. We are literally “reach- 
ing for the moon.” So exact, however, so absolute 
are the demands of science that a variation of 314 
degrees causes man’s efforts to miss the mark com- 
pletely—causes his carefully planned work to fall to 
the ground. Perseveringly he returns to his task 
determined that his next effort shall not deviate one 
iota from the inexorable demands of science. Then, 
and then alone, he realizes, will his efforts bid fair 
to hit the mark—to be crowned with success—to reach 
the moon. 


Yet, what shall we say about man’s efforts to ad- 
here with similar determination and perseverance to 
the moral law? Will he admit that deviation from 
its exact demands will cause him to miss the only 
important mark, goal or destination for which he 
was created? Will he admit that its tenets are just 
as immutable, just as absolute as are the laws of 
science? 


Unfortunately, there is a growing number of edu- 
cators whose reasoning varies in such degree as to 
completely miss the important mark. Unlike their 
more disciplined brethren, the scientists, they assume 
no personal responsibility. Hence, they opine that 
there is no definite, no absolute standard, no un- 
changing and unchangeable laws, which if adhered 
to tenaciously will guide man along the sure and 
certain track to his true destination. Some we find 
among Ph.D.’s, sociologists, psychoanalysts, psychi- 
atrists, and criminologists. Let me hasten to add 
that I do not cite these professions or professional 
people as such, but only those among them who 
either do not understand or prefer to ignore, for a 
variety of reasons, the moral and natural law. Their 
number is already considerable, and growing. 


What has this to do with law enforcement? Firstly, 
it strikes at the very root of that which we are trying 
to accomplish: the reduction of crime through co- 
operative and voluntary compliance with the law, 
respect for its authority, and acquiescence in its 
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Gliud Leaders 









By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 
Santa Ana, California 


In our law enforcement schools, forums and conferences, we must be wary in the 
selection of lecturers, teachers or advisors, else by absorbing their blandishments 
and glib rationalizations we risk the danger of being sophistically brainwashed. 


measures, which, incidentally, are fundamental max- 
ims of true liberty, Secondly, many of these learned 
and capable doctors (teachers) are being invited to 
instruct, advise, and lecture groups of high-placed 
experienced law enforcement officials and adminis- 
trators. Frankly, they are blind leaders of the blind, 
and it is a part of our own blindness to know it not. 
Perhaps in the old days it would not be so important 
to stress this point because we were not being subtly 
deviated, by however slight degree, from our sound 
American Judean-Christian philosophy and tradition. 


We are becoming more and more meticulous in 
our selection of personnel from the patrol level 
through chief, and this is as it should be. It is of 
equal importance to know as much about those who 
are granted the privilege of teaching us and our sub- 
ordinates. Over the years there was no requirement 
that a police officer be possessed of a discriminating 
and discerning education or moral perspicacity. As a 
consequence we can still be lured by sophists and by 
those who operate in a moral vacuum—whose only 
answer to the really important questions anent human 
nature and behavior is a supercilious shrug of the 
shoulders, as if to say that since they do not know, 
such knowledge is non-existent. 


We deal with the vagaries, idiosyncrasies, and aber- 
rations of human kind more often than we deal with 
their crimes, and it is important that we be grounded 
in the proper philosophy. Until these so-called mod- 
ern times, constitutional Americanism was traditional- 
ly steeped in faith. “In God We Trust” has always 
been imprinted on the very coin of the realm, but it 
is more than a material impression: He was recognized 
as the source of, and the authority for, all law and 
its discipline. From the very beginning the father of 
our country in speaking of the then infant govern- 
ment, the offspring of our own choice, uttered an 
abiding truth: “No people can be bound to acknowl- 
edge and adore the Invisible Hand which conducts 
the affairs of men more than the people of the United 
States. Every step by which we have advanced to 
the character of an independent nation seems to have 
been destined by some token of Providential Agency.” 


(Please turn to Page 26.) 
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EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 
EQUIPPED WITH: 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American 
make) 
Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 
2 Search Long-life Batteries 
1 Light-On Indicator 
1 Box 214x314, Film (25 sheets) 


33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 


next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 


Sirchie Modei X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$36 (Negative Size 
: 2/4x3 Vz) 


X921 SIRCHIE 
CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $44°° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 

low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 

had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 
since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
:' in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 








Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 


& EVIDENCE CAMERA 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 214x3%4 and 34%4x4% film or film pack. 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


Seven Large 2-o0z. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
a Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of seven colors of finger print powders in an attractive carryiny 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 


_— 


me | 
\ 
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(Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


Price complete $138.00 
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Finger Print Laboratories Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 














And in speaking of the wanton disregard for truth, 
so prevalent in modern advertising, propaganda, poli- 
tics, and in its nadir of degradation, the crime of per- 
jury, George Washington further queries: “Where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation deserts the oaths 
which are the instruments of investigation in ow 
courts of justice?” 


Truth telling under oath in our courts of justice 
is not always easy, expedient, or utilitarian, but these 
are qualifications the pragmatists enamored of rela- 
tivism would have us embrace. Nor do they admit 
that the “truths that concern God and the relation- 
ship between men and God completely transcend the 
order of the things of the senses and when they are 
put into practice in our lives they call for sacrifice 
and abnegation (alien qualifications to the type of 
educator and doctor to which I allude). Thus, they 
gladly persuade themselves that what they do not wish 
to be true is false, or at least doubtful, It is not 
surprising therefore that the very philosophical dis- 
cipline of ethics is endangered. Synthesis, I suggest, 
is as important as analysis. Failure in this regard 
is responsible for the moral vacuity of high court 
decisions which enhance the freedom of the lawless, 
but victimize the law abiding. 


The desire of law enforcement to be accepted in 
its endeavors by every segment of society is under- 
standable and commendable. We realize that our 
duties are largely negative. Day after day after day 
we are occupied in saying “no” to people—all types 
of people, not merely the criminal element. Our 
commands are fortified with the authority to restrict 
personal freedom even by the use of necessary force. 
This is not conducive to winning friends, especially 
in a day when the phrase “civil liberties’ is often 
used as a shield behind which some would destroy 
civil liberties. heir arguments are specious and con- 
fusing. As a consequence we find many sincere people 
in law enforcement “deploring the discord and con- 
fusion prevalent in human minds, who are fired by 
imprudent zeal, and are stimulated by a strong de- 
sire to overthrow the barriers that divide the good 
and the honest among themselves; therefore, they 
embrace a kind of irenism.” To get along, then, at 
all costs, to be accepted and tolerated, is the thing... 
even if it means abandoning a strict and impartial 
traffic law enforcement program which has proven 
itself in the preservation of life, limb, and property 

. even if it means the abandonment of a similarly 
salutary Field Interrogation program which is pre- 
venting the commission of crime and assisting greatly 
in the apprehension of criminals and the solution of 
crimes committed. The misguided crusaders of civil 
rights cite such policies as infringements on the liberty 
of the individual, invasions of the people's rights, and 
other high-sounding phraseology. Such as they loud- 
ly prate of rights and privileges, yet completely ignore 
the corresponding duties and obligations to which 
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they are not merely contingent, but immutably bound 
Such as they would do away with loyalty oaths (who 
shouldn’t be proud to pledge allegiance to his coun 
try?). Such as they cringe behind the legal subte1 
fuge of the fifth amendment in order to prevent the 
truth from being known, the while they picture them 
selves as the apostles of truth. Recall the words of 
Washington: Where is our security if the “sense of 
religious obligation deserts the oaths which are the 
instruments of investigations in our courts of justice.’ 

“The true educators are, of course, in the vanguard 
insofar as true education is concerned. We applaud 
them, we salute them and we sympathize with them 
because they are surrounded by a vociferous and noisy 
band of interlopers and charlatans. It is this latte: 
kind of which we must be wary when we are selecting 
lecturers, teachers, or advisers in our law enforcement 
schools, forums, and conferences. Even as none is 
so weak that he cannot rise, so also, none is so strong 
that he cannot fall. By absorbing the blandishments 
and glib rationalizations of these vacillators, we are 
in danger of being sophistically brainwashed. Thus, 
we arrive at the delectable “rapport,” but only in 
eventual common ruin. 

The true educator knows that an individual and a 
nation survive in strength of character more so than 
in height of intellect. He further knows, and teaches, 
that character lies in the will, and not in the intellect. 
“All truth is safe and nothing else is safe; and he who 
keeps back the truth, or withholds it from men, 
from motives of expediency, is either a coward or a 
criminal, or both.” 


Traffic Engineering Fellowships 


The Bureau of Highway Traffic at Yale University 
has announced the availability of fellowships for the 
1959-60 academic year to be awarded to qualified 
graduate engineers. 

The fellowships cover a full academic year of 
graduate study, starting in September, 1959, and ter- 
minating the following May. They provide a living 
stipend of $1,400.00 disbursed at the rate of $175.00 
per month for a period of eight months. The fellow- 
ships also provide tuition of $800.00, which amounts 
to a total value of $2,200.00 for each fellowship. The 
fellowships are made available to the Bureau through 
grants from the Automotive Safety Foundation, the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, and The James 
S. Kemper Foundation. 

The Bureau also offers tuition scholarships to quali 
fied municipal and state highway engineers who will 
receive financial aid from their employers while 
undertaking the graduate work. This arrangement 
is considered by many employers to be a form of in 
service training. 

Applications for admission and further information 
may be obtained by writing to Fred W. Hurd, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven, Conn. Closing date 
for filing applications is March 1, 1959. 
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MANILA, PHILIPPINFS—At_ the presentation of 24 


vehicles procured by the International Cooperation 
\dministration for the National Bureau of Investiga 
tion in Manila was Jeter L. Williamson, left, a former 
police officer of Richmond, Va., and chief of police 
of Greensboro, N. C. He is shown with the director 
of the International Cooperation Administration’s mis 
sion to the Philippines and the chief of the Philippine 
Government's Central Security Agency. 


The U. S. Mutual Security Program of social and 
economic development includes the improvement of 
public administration, a special project of which is 


in the field of police services, Mr. Williamson, as 
Civilian Police Advisor to the Philippine Government, 
under a contract with the University of Michigan and 
ICA, has spent the past three years assisting in this 
project. The U. S. has provided technical advice and 
commodities, including equipment for a nationwide 
police radio system which has greatly facilitated ac- 
tivities of the Bureau, in addition to sending a num- 
ber of Philippine police officers to the United States 
for further training 


Florida Patrol Graduates 31 


The Florida Highway Patrol recently graduated 
51 recruit patrolmen in exercises on the Florida State 
University campus in Tallahassee. 


State Supreme Court Justice Stephen O'Connell 
delivered the graduating address and administered 
the oath to the graduating recruits. 


On the program were Governor LeRoy Collins and 
members of the state cabinet, Colonel H. N. Kirkman 
of the Patrol, and President Robert F. Strozier, of 
Florida State University 


Rev. Ellis B. Turned, patrol chaplain and pastor 
of the Monticello First Baptist Church, gave the in- 
vocation; response was made by James Eldridge Beach, 
class president, and Colonel Kirkman distributed the 





















The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 
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St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 


Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 
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fe) U R Lie Detector Examinations 
are MOST EFFECTIVE 


with the Model 6303 KEELER Polygraph 
POSITIVE PATTERNS 


of Truth and Deception 


So little attention is required for operation of the Model 6303 
... that you concentrate entirely on the interrogation. Snap a 
switch and the galvanometer section is in operation. No meters 
to read. Batteries are eliminated by the a-c power supply. 

A foremost polygraph authority says ‘Interrogations are faster 
on normal reactors and more useful polygrams are secured on 
abnormal reactors using the Model 6303... than with any other 
device ever made to expose deception.'’ Write for complete data. 
KEELER Polygraph Interrogation Room Equipment, shown above 
with the Model 6303, provides professional appearance. The Desk, 
Subject's Chair, and Examiner's Chair are walnut finished. Write 
for data on the physical and psychological advantages of this 
equipment. 


Convenient Field Interrogations 
with Your Portable Polygraph 


Self Powered 
KEELER Model 305 


A ‘'personal" instrument for out- 
side interrogations to supple- 
ment your present polygraph. 
Records variations of pulse- 
blood pressure and respiration. 
Constant speed, two-pen chart 
recording unit operates four 
hours on one winding. Attractive 
carrying case is 18% by 16” 
by 834”. Weighs 32 Ibs. 


Portable A-C Operated KEELER Model 6305 


Same facilities as the Keeler Model 305 Polygraph, but a-c oper- 
ated chart motor reduces weighf and size. “Attache-type” case 
is only 17%" by 12” by 6”. Weighs 17 Ibs. Storage compartment 
for accessories. Send for new bulletin ‘Portable Polygraphs" 


“The POLYGRAPH Story” 


Let us send 
the new edition 
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Psychosexual Deviation Forum Held 


An audience of more than 200 police officers, crim 
inal investigators and judges from the New York area 
listened to a panel discuss the problem of “Psycho 
sexual, Deviation: Homosexuality” at a forum 
sponsored by the Manhattan College Institute for 
Forensic Research and the Metropolitan Law Enforce 
ment Conference on December 6. The forum was 
divided into morning and afternoon sessions and was 
held in Hayden Science Hall on the Manhattan 
campus. 


The participants deplored the lack of therapeuti: 
care available to homosexuals and other sexual de 
viates and urged a greater effort in the finding of 
new techniques which provide proper psychiatri: 
treatment, 


“Enforcement oi laws through arrest is not the 
ultimate approach to the problem,” according to the 
Honorable John M. Murtagh, chief magistrate of the 
City of New York Serving as moderator of the 
morning session, Judge Murtagh described the homo 
sexual as “an unfortunate individual who needs medi 


cal help.” 


He emphasized, however, that the basic cure lies 
within the home, the church, and in the education of 
the individual. He placed great importance on spii 


itual counseling since homosexuality is mainly a moral 
problem. 


Expressing a similar view was Chief Thomas ] 
O’Rourke of the New York City iansit Authority 
Police. “From a police viewpoint.” he said, ‘“‘the 
crux of the problem is a crying need for psychiatric 
treatment.” He cited the Institute for Forensic Re- 
search as an organization capable of evolving a new 
approach to ‘a possible solution. 


Of the four and one-half million passeiigers carried 
by subway trains daily, more than 300,000 are children 
during the school year. Although relatively minot 
in comparison with the number of people using the 
subways, homosexuals in the public toilets of the 
subway system are under constant surveillance by 
Transit Authority Police. A total of 720 arrests were 
made for sexual offenses in 1957, according to Chief 
O’Rourke. 


In discussing the origins of homosexuality, Dr. 
Fabian L. Rouke, head of the Department of Psy 
chology at Manhattan, placed great stress upon family 
environment. He expressed optimism about the pub 
lic’s changing interpretation of homosexuality as a 
psychiatric rather than a criminal problem. ‘Under 
the impetus of this change,” he said, “it can be ex 
pected that more intensive study of treatment possibil- 
ities will now take place.” 


Dr. Ralph S. Banay, noted psychiatrist and medical 
director of Youth Institute, warned that homosexu- 
ality often leads to more violent crimes including 
homicide. “Although many people are tolerant of 
the practice,” Dr. Banay said, “they generally don’t 
recognize the risks, dangers and the unpredictable 
outcome of homosexual existence.” 


Psychotherapy can be effective in the treatment of 
homosexuals according to Dr. Banay, but only if the 
individual afflicted is strongly motivated to overcome 
the problem. He pointed out the urgency and the 





necessity of establishing clinics where homosexuals 
can be treated individually or in groups, 


Discussing the problem of sexual deviates in New 
York City and the involvement of juveniles was Lt. 
Edward J]. Shea of the New York Police Academy. 
He held that the real danger to society lies in the 

Pan] 
public solicitation of persons for homosexual practices 
and the indoctrination of children by homosexuals. 
He listed pornographic literature alcohol as 
a 
being conducive to bringing out perversive tendencies. 
5 sing 
He also urged closer cooperation among religious, 
psychiatric, and law enforcement agencies in finding 
a solution to the problem. 


and 


“The Homosexual Colony” 
Carley Johansen, a zone chief with the Suffolk County 
District Attorney’s Office. He spoke of the unusual 
situation in the community of Cherry Grove on Long 
Island which becomes a haven for homosexuals during 
the summer months. Nearly 90 percent of the sum- 
mer residents are homosexuals and they own 30 per- 
cent of the property. He described them as being 
above average in intelligence and financial wealth. 
“Planned periodic raids by the Brookhaven Town 
Police are instrumental in keeping the group undet 
some sort of control,” Chief Johansen said. 


was the topic of F. 


Feminine behavior and characteristics of males 
who are not actually homosexuals were analyzed by 
Brother Aquinas Thomas, F. S. C., psychiatric social 
worker at Lincoln Hall in Lincolndale, N. Y. “It 
is well for the law enforcement officer to recognize 
this type,” he said, “and thus understand him.” Any 
planned effort to masculinize such individuals, ac- 
cording to Brother Thomas, might contribute to 
maladjustment and severe psychic damage “We can 
see to it that our passive activities such as drama, 
speech, music, and art are not too much cluttered by 
membership of these people.” 


Moderator of the afternoon session Sheriff 
John E. Hoy of Westchester County. He is co-chair- 
man with Brother Thomas of the Law Enforcement 
Conference. Brother Augustine Philip, F. S. C., presi- 
dent of Manhattan College and head of the Forensic 
Institute, welcomed the 200 visitors to the Riverdale 
campus. 


was 


Tar Heel Troopers Take To Air 


The North Carolina State Highway Patrol has 
acquired its first airplane, Colonel James R. Smith, 
the Patrol commander, reports. 


The plane was acquired from the Federal surplus 
property program through the assistance of Civil 
Defense. It is a military designated L-5 type, tandem 
seater, and cruises at about 100 m. p. h. After certain 
modifications are completed, the plane will be held 
in “operational readiness” to expedite rescue work 
and transportation in event of natural disaster o1 
enemy attack; and it will be utilized for checking 
trafic from the air, assisting in manhunts and to co- 
ordinate the setting up of road blocks in an emergency. 


Colonel Smith has made appropriation requests 
before the Advisory Budget Commission to permit 
purchase of five additional planes of similar design, 
one for each of the Patrol’s five troop areas. 
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CENTURY GRAPHIC 23 


The Century Graphic is a small version of the famous 4x5 
Pacemaker Graphic. It’s lightweight, compact and eco- 
nomical. Uses inexpensive 214 x 34 film. Permits enlarge- 
ments without loss of detail. Here are a few Century 
Graphic features of real benefit in law enforcement work: 





Price 
where 


subject to change 
notice. 





DOUBLE EXTENSION BEL- 
LOWS. Permits taking full size 
(1:1 ratio) close-ups of minute 


INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES. 
In a few seconds, the Century 
Graphic can switch from wide- 






angle shots of interiors to details—fingerprints, jimmy 
telephoto shots of distant sub- marks, etc., without extra 
jects. 103mm Graflar £/4.5 attachments, 

lens is standard equipment. 

Other lenses and shutters 

available. 





GRAFLOX BACK. Affords 
fast changing from sheet film 
holders to film pack adapters 
or Grafmatic magazines. Cen- 
tury Graphic also accepts 
Graphic Roll Film Holder, 
Graflarger Back and other 
accessories. 





GROUND GLASS FOCUSING. 
Permits accurate focusing, 
composition and framing with- 
out parallax adjustment. You 
see your picture through 
the lens. 


@ Flash synchronization. 
PLUS © Shutter speeds to 1/200 sec. 
@ Rising, tilting, shifting front standard. 


comple, Only. $142.95 


n and demonstration, see your Graflex Dealer. He’s 
w pages.” Or write Dept. PC-29, Graflex, Inc., Roch- 
i f General Precision Equipment Corporation. 





For full inform 
listed in the ‘‘ye 
ester3,N.Y 


*Trade Mark. 
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Legalized Wire-Tapping 
Is Absolutely Necessary 
By EDWARD S. SILVER 


District Attorney, Kings County 
Brooklyn, New York 


There is a great deal of fuzzy thinking about the 
“dirty business” of wire-tapping that sorely needs 
clarification. Laymen, as well as lawyers, feel a lift 
when they throw the cloak of Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis about them, and brand wire-tapping as 
“dirty business.” When they do so it is obvious that 
they did not read the Olmstead case (277 U. S. 438 

1928) ). 

The Olmstead case involved illegal wire-tapping 
by federal prohibition agents in the state of Washing- 
ton, where wire-tapping was declared to be a crime 
by a specific statute. What both great judges said 
was that law enforcing agents should not be permit- 
ted to violate the laws even if it succeeds in convicting 
criminals. This is what Mr, Justice Holmes said 
(p. 469), “. .. I think, as Mr. Justice Brandeis says, 
that apart from the Constitution, the government 
ought not to use evidence obtained, and only obtain- 
able, by a criminal act 

Later, again governed by his distaste for evidence 
procured by law officers while violating a specific 
statute, he said (p. 471), “But if we are to confine 
ourselves to precedent and logic, the reason for ex- 
cluding evidence obtained by violating the Costitution 
seems to me logically to lead to excluding evidence 
obtained by crime of the officers of the law.” 


Understanding now the clear and only basis for 
Justice Holmes’ dissent, we can put the word “dirty 
business” in the correct light. I quote the Justice 
(p. 470) , “For those who agree with me, no distinction 
can be taken between the government as prosecutor 
and the government as judge. Jf the existing code 
does not permit district attorneys to have a hand in 
such dirty business, it does not permit the judge to 
allow such iniquities to succeed,” 

There are those who like to consider themselves as 
“Liberals,” whatever that word really means. There 
is a feeling among those “Liberals” that to come with- 
in the aura of that term, they must be against wire- 
tapping without thinking clearly on the question of 
whether the wire-tapping is done according to law, 
or as in the Olmstead case, in violation of the law. 
Nor do they address themselves to whether wire-tap- 
ping is or is not necessary in the present day fight 
against crime. One can well cite Mr. Justice Brandeis 
in the Olmstead case at this point where he says (pp. 
173-474) “But ‘time works changes, brings into ex- 
istence new conditions and purposes.” 

I speak for the great majority of prosecutors, who 
are not only ardent advocates of civil rights, but do 
something about it. 
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It is very important to point out that the wire-tap 
ping controversy is not between those who cherish 
civil liberties and those who are indifferent to them. 
Indeed the record shows that the district attorneys 
are alert to protect civil rights, indeed the civil rights 
of those who are charged with crime. It is they who 
are generally in greatest need of that protection. 

Let me list some bills which the New York District 
Attorneys’ Association, not Bar Association or Civil 
Liberties group, advocated and introduced in_ the 
New York State Legislature to protect the rights of 
defendants: 

1. Legislation to provide (at the cost of the State, 
on a.court order) indigent persons with daily copy 
of testimony and the cost of expert witnesses, when 
needed, in preparation of their defense; 


2. Legislation to provide, in crimes where a second 


offense makes it a felony, a procedure that the priot 
conviction is not disclosed to the jury. (As the law is 
now, it is contained in the indictment and read to 
the jury, and we consider it unfair to the defendant) ; 


3. Legislation to provide that, where a judgment 
of conviction is vacated and a sentence is thereafte 
imposed for a lesser term than the original sentence, 
any time spent by the person under the original sen 
tence be credited to the term of any other sentence 
which the defendant may currently be serving. (This 
is not the law now) ; 


1. Legislation making it a crime for one who fails 
to appear in court when the defendant is paroled in 
his own custody or in that of his attorney. (Such a 
law would enable the district attorney to parole such 
persons and thus not put them to the cost of procm 
ing bail bonds for their freedom pending trial) . 


It should be made clear, too, that district attorneys 
are not in favor of granting any law enforcing agen 
cy the right to tap wires without a court order, 


Testimony 


On April 19, 1955, I testified before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives. (See 
Hearings before subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 84th 
Congress, p. 97, etc.) In 1954, in a letter to a Senate 
Committee looking into the wire-tapping problem, 
I wrote to the same effect. I quote the parts dealing 
with our attitude not to permit wire-tapping without 
a court order: 

“T understand that the Attorney General does not 
favor a provision in the proposed bill requiring a 
court order, based on a showing of reasonable cause, 
authorizing the tap. As the District Attorney in the 
second largest county in the country I resort quite 
frequently (about forty to fifty times a year) to wire 
tapping in our fight against crime. Under our state 
statute, I am required to get a court order and I 
welcome it as a reasonable restraint. 

“Power is a heady thing, as Mr. Justice Jackson 
said in McDonald v. United States, 335 U. S. 451, 
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3 all-new Creighton Police Uniform Shirts 
Wash ‘in’ Wear 


Famous Creighton tailoring .. . Creighton 
quality... Shirts that literally pay 

for themselves in laundry savings! 

Easy to wash by hand... wrinkles fall 
out as they dry. Wear right after 


@ 65% Dacron 35% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin 
®@ 100% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin 


Above shirts available in Long Sleeve and Short Sleeve models. 
Stocked in popular styles — or individually designed to meet any 
requirements. Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Light Blue, Medium Blue and Navy. 


Creighton-aire 


Creighton’s new air-conditioned fabric . . . 
all you could hope for in hot-weather 
comfort. Thousands of miniature “windows” 
permanently woven into this fabric 

to keep you cool, cool, cool! Fully 


laundering with little or no ironing. absorbent... Sanforized... Mercerized... 
Vat dyed. 
2 FINE WASH 'n’ WEAR FABRICS Magnified a a ih 
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CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Manufacturers nearly half a century 


New York Office: 303 Fifth Avenue. MUrray Hill 3-5263 





155-456 (1948). Just preceding that wise observation 
he remarked, ‘so that an objective mind might weigh 
the need . the right of privacy was deemed too 
precious to entrust to the discretion of those whose 
job is the detection of crime and the arrest of crimi- 
nals,” 

“Indeed, when we think we desire to tap a wire 
we can have the order and affidavit ready long before 
we have our setting in order. We have never found 
the necessity to get an order an obstacle. 

“As a district attorney, I must not forget that at 
times in the zealousness to solve a crime I might be 
tempted to thrust aside protective procedures that 
have come down to us as a result of many hard fought 
battles. Four centuries ago Lord Coke (Second In- 
stitutes (1656) 48) said: ‘Every oppression against 
law, by colour of any usurped authority is a kinde of 
destruction .. . and it is the worst oppression that is 
done by the colour of justice.’ 


“T want to say that I strongly favor the Attorney 
General having the power to tap wires in his fight 
against subversives. We must get the modern tools 
for their nefarious purposes. Yet, with this necessary 
power should go the objective view of the court in 
granting an order permitting a tap.” 


At this point it might be well to state, too, that the 
district attorneys in New York State advocated and 
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wrote the law passed by the New York State Legisla- 
ture in the 1957 session making it a felony punishable 
by not more than two years for any law enforcing 
agent to tap a wire without a court order, (See New 
York Code of Criminal Procedure, Section 813-b) . 


Enactments 


Let me quote the New York State Constitution 
provisions and pertinent part of the enabling statute 
which permits wire-tapping by court order: 


New York State Constitution 
Article 1, Section 12 


; . The right of the people to be secure against un- 
reasonable interception of telephone and telegraph com- 
munications shall not be violated, and ex parte orders or 
warrants shall issue only upon oath or affirmation that 
there is reasonable ground to believe that evidence of 
crime may be thus obtained, and identifying the particular 
means of communication, and particularly describing the 
person or persons whose communications are to be inter- 
cepted and the purpose thereof. Adopted by constitutional 
convention of 1938; approved by the people November 8, 
1938. 


Code of Criminal Procedure 
Section 813-a 


An ex parte order for the intersection, overhearing or 
recording of telegraphic or telephonic communications 
may be issued by any justice of the supreme court or 
judge of a county court or of the court of general sessions 
of the county of New York, upon oath or affirmation 
of a district attorney, or of the attorney general or of 
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an officer above the rank of sergeant of any police de- 
partment of the State or of any political subdivision 
thereof, that there is reasonable ground to believe that 
evidence of crime may be thus obtained and identifying 
the particular telephone number or telegraph line and 
particularly describing the person or persons whose com- 
munications are to be intercepted, overheard or recorded, 
and the purpose thereof. In connection with the issuance 
of such an order the justice or judge may examine, on 
oath, the applicant and any other witness he may produce 
and shall satisfy himself of the existence of reasonable 
grounds for the granting of such application. Any such 
order shall be effective for the time specified therein but 
not for a period of more than two months unless extended 
or renewed by the justice or judge who signed and issued 
the original order upon satisfying himself that such ex- 
tension or renewal is in the public interest. Any such 
order together with the papers upon which the application 
was based shall be delivered to and retained by applicant 
as authority for intercepting, overhearing or recording, 
or directing the interception of the telegraphic or tele- 
phonic communications transmitted over the instrument 
on instruments described. A true copy of such order 
shall at all times be retained in his possesion by the judge 
or justice issuing the same (added L. 1942, c. 924, effec- 
tive May 23, 1942; as amended L. 1957, c. 879, Sec. 1, 
eff. July 1, 1957). 


There is a great deal of careless comment on the 
evils of wire-tapping. One of the most glaring ex- 
amples is a statement appearing in a book entitled 
An Almanac of Liberty by Mr. Justice Douglas of 
the United States Supreme Court. I quote from page 
355 of this book: 

During 1952, there were in New York City 
alone 58,000 orders issued which allowed 
wiretapping—over 150 a day every day in 
the year. The New York system has in prac- 
tice been oppressive; it has been used as the 
means whereby police have obtained guard- 
ed confidences of people and used the infor- 
mation for corrupt purposes. 


What were the facts? In 1952 all five district at- 
torneys in New York City and the police department 
procured a total of 480 orders—less than 1% of what 
Mr. Justice Douglas asserted. Here is the breakdown: 


New York County 60 
Kings County a4 
Bronx County l4 
Queens County 12 
Richmond County 2 

N. Y. Police 
Department 338 
480 


While we are on statistics, may I say that in con- 
nection with an inquiry made by a committee of the 
New York State Legislature figures were gathered 
on the number of wiretap orders procured by all the 
district attorneys in the state of New York. Sixty-one 
of sixty-two counties reported for the five year period, 
1950 through 1954. These counties account for a 
population of 14,590,806 (total population 1950 cen- 
sus, is 14,830,192). For the five years the total num- 
ber of wiretap orders procured was 2,394, or an 
average of 479 a year, for 61 district attorneys cover- 
ing a population of over 1414 million people. 
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Prudence Displayed 

Surely it can be said that this power is used with 
care and restraint, 

There are those who with vivid imagination con- 
jure up dire consequences that will result from the 
power to tap wires with a court order. Twenty years 
of experience in New York State show that facts are 
more reliable than fiction. 

It is most interesting and in a sense amusing when 
one reads in the year 1958 the debates by the dele- 
gates on our Constitution in 1787. They put one 
in mind of those who now beat their own breasts and 
issue dark prophecies about our liberties if wire- 
tapping by court order were permitted. 

Patrick Henry is often quoted, approvingly, for 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” but listen to him 
as a delegate from Virginia oppose the Constituton: 
“I would rather infinitely have a king, lords and 
commons, than a government so replete with such in- 
supportable edicts.” 

A Delaware delegate said: “We are told that al- 
though three large states form a majority of the people 
of the thirteen, yet these three states will never do 
harm to the rest of the states. Gentlemen, I do not 
believe you.” 

Why do we need this right to tap wires with court 
order? Simply, to fight crime—modern crime—or- 
ganized crime. Where is the sense or logic to say 
that those engaged in crime may use the telephone in 
furtherance of their iniquitous operations, and they 
do, without let or interference? 

Federal Judge and former Secretary of War, Robert 
P. Patterson, speaking on the subject of organized 
crime before the American Bar Association on Sep- 
tember 19, #951, put it well when he said, in part: 

“The underworld of today would rate Jesse James 
as a small-fry amateur. Crime has become big business, 
with campaigns planned and organized like operations 
in legitimate big business, with a structure of chief 
executives, fiscal departments, legal departments, pub- 
lic relations and the rest. Advantage has been taken 
of the most modern methods in business organiza- 
tion, swift communications, swift transportation. Ad- 
vantage has also been taken of lagging organization 
of government. Law enforcement systems operating 
along lines good enough for 1851 or 1901 are too slow 
for the swifter pace of the times we are living in.” 

What must be understood and understood most 
clearly is that this is a right not given to the district 
attorneys, but rather to the people, and that the 
district attorneys are their agents who have sworn 
to carry out their obligation to the people, 


Wire-tapping a Necessity 

All the district attorneys of New York State, and 
all district attorneys that I have come in contact with 
in the National Association, feel most strongly that 
wire-tapping is absolutely necessary if they are 
to be able to cope with the modern criminal. 

Does the public wish this right taken from its serv- 
ants in this fight against crime? We believe it does 
not. 
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On December 9, 1957, the Supreme Court in Be- 
nanti v. United States (355 U. S. 96) , though strictly 
speaking obiter, declared that even in a state like 
New York, the interception and divulgence of a tele- 
phone communication is a violation of Section 605 
of the Federal Communications Act (1934). This 
decision is considered a serious blow to law enforce- 
ment, particularly in the fight against organized crime. 

There was introduced in the United States Senate 
a bill (S. 3013—to amend Section 605 to authorize 
certain communications to be intercepted in compli- 
ance with state law and for other purpose) which 
would except from the operation of Section 605, 
F. C. A., district attorneys and law enforcing agencies 
that operate under statutes permitting wire-tapping 
by court order, “ if such interception was made 
after determination by a court of such state that prob- 
able cause existed for belief that such interception 
might disclose evidence of the commission of a crime.” 


McClellan Bill 


The sponsors of this bill were Senators McClellan, 
Ives, Ervin, Mundt, Goldwater and Curtis. In a 
statement on the floor of the Senate, Senator McClellan 
in behalf of the bill and his sponsoring colleagues 
said in part: 

“As chairman of the Senate Select Committee in- 
vestigating into improper activities in the field of 
labor and management, and as a member of the Jydi- 
ciary Committee, I am cognizant of the problems 
facing prosecutors and enforcement agencies in their 
conscientious efforts to eliminate crime and to punish 
the criminals, particularly the organized criminal 
syndicate rings engaged in widespread criminal 
rackets, such as labor racketeering, narcotics, bribery 
and extortion rings. 


“The detection, investigation and prosecution of 
crime, particularly organized crime, will be seriously 
handicapped and weakened. In many cases prosecu- 
tion and investigation of crimes would be completely 
thwarted and would collapse were wiretapping to 
be denied to the law enforcement agencies. 


“... Congress has never intended to permit the crim- 
inal to use the means of modern communication 
with impunity by enjoining law enforcement agencies 
from intercepting his communications. To accept 
such interpretation would mean that Congress intend- 
ed to give criminals free license and encouragement 
to use communications without fear or handicap and 
... grant these criminals a ‘privileged sanctuary.’ 

“...In the field of criminal detection and prosecu- 
tion, the law enforcement agencies are constantly wag- 
ing a war against criminals who attack society. To do 
so effectively, it is necessary and essential to intercept 
their communications. 


“Many states, such as New York State, have enacted 
laws to enable their enforcement agencies to intercept 
communications under proper safeguards and to elim- 
inate the dangers of promiscuous and improper use. 
In New York, for example, the enforcement agencies 
must apply to the court of highest original jurisdiction 
for a warrant to permit the interceptions. This war- 
rant is only granted when the court is satisfied that 
reasonable grounds exist that evidence of crimes will 
be obtained as a result of the wiretap.” 





LIE DETECTORS 


CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting ‘‘Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Cc. H. STOELTING CoO. 


SPEED TIMERS * PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES ° RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 
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SIRENLITE 


clears the way safely! 





Model 20 
Sirenlite 
Siren sound 
flashes at 






rning, red light automatically 
s instantly, day or night, 
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for the passage of your police cars. 
Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 

* Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 


¢ Streamlining ° Quality Material Throughout 





Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 











Bar Committee's Polygraph Report 


At the Quarter-Annual meeting of the Chicago 
Bar Association on January 27, report of the Criminal 
Law Committee on polygraphs and polygraph oper- 
ators was filed. We are grateful to Mr. Fred E. Inbau, 
Northwestern University School of Law, for directing 
the complete, official report to our attention, inasmuch 
as the July, 1958 issue of The Police Chief carried a 
brief of preliminary, tentative conclusions of the com- 
mittee’s study from another source. Insofar as there 
is any conflict in statements appearing in that item 
and the complete, official report of the committee 
below, the former should be disregarded. 


REPORT OF CRIMINAL LAW COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Criminal Law, in cooperation 
with the Committee on Post-Admission Education, 
held a lecture on November 19, 1958, at The Chicago 
Bar Association. . 
member of our Committee, lectured on the lie de- 
tector technique and he had as his assistant, John E. 
Reid, a well known polygraph operator, ; 


. Professor Fred E. Inbau, a forme: 


As a part of the work of the committee, an investi- 
gation of polygraphs and polygraph operators was 
started by the committee about a year and a half ago. 
Various persons appeared before the committee, in- 
cluding Professor Inbau of Northwestern University, 
and Lt. Frank LaValle and Lt. John Ascher, lawyers, 
both of whom head up the Crime Laboratory of the 
City of Chicago. There were also a number of inde- 
pendent operators who gave testimony before the com- 
mittee. 


It was the consensus of the committee from the evi- 
dence presented by the various parties: 


(a) That 95 per cent of the results of the polygraph 
machine or so-called “lie detector” test are pri- 
marily due to the efficiency and capability of the 
polygraph operator, and that the machine itself 
is responsible for 5 per cent of the accuracy of 
the results; 

(b) That a number of independent operators of poly- 
graph machines were selling services in the Chi- 
cago area, issuing diplomas, and thereafter selling 
machines, without any educational standards be- 
ing required. Short courses were offered, no 
educational background of the students was re- 
quired, and none of the students were checked 
as to qualifications, including the possibility of 
criminal records, before being granted a certifi- 
cate establishing their right to operate a_poly- 
graph machine. 


During the year, our Committee made a thorough 
investigation of the use of polygraph machines or the 
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so-called lie detector machine in the Chicago area 
The Criminal Law Committee’s inquiry was made 
because many people assume that the polygraph ma 
chine results are 100 per cent perfect; that if one re 
fuses such a test he is automatically guilty of some 
crime; that some newspaper articles have added to 
this illusion; that there were many polygraph oper- 
ators who are not qualified under standards which 
the best polygraph operators would require; and it 
is important to our fundamental liberties concerning 
the administration of criminal law that the subject 
matter be studied and the results of the study stressed 
It is the consensus of the Committee that: 


(1) The machine or so-called lie detector certainly 
has its place in the detection of crime because ol 
the psychological effect upon persons who are 
conscience stricken and who are in fact guilty of 
crime. 


(2) The outstanding well-qualified polygraph oper 
ators in Chicago admit that 95 per cent of the 
results of a polygraph machine, when successful 
in detecting crime, are due to the ability and ex 
perience of the polygraph operators; that non 
mally there may be a margin of error of from 
5 per cent to 30 per cent, depending on the ability 
of the operator and other factors. 


(3) Without reflection on anyone, there are poly 
graph operators in the Chicago area who ar 
not qualified operators, and the results of theii 
operations should be looked upon with great 
caution and care in order not to do unnecessary 
injury. 


(4) The polygraph machine is not a substitute in 
criminal law detection for hard, patient investi- 
gation of crime, 


(5) Neither the taking nor the failure to take a poly 
graph test should be given such weight as to do 
away with the ordinary presumption of innocence, 


as established by our criminal law jurisprudence 


(6) In our criminal law jurisprudence, a man_ is 
presumed innocent until proven guilty; is entitled 
to be presented with a grand jury indictment; 
is entitled to confrontation of witnesses; has a 
right to counsel and to a jury trial. Therefore, 

the Committee is concerned with any trend which 
would do away with this system of jurisprudence 
by the substitution of a so-called lie detector box, 
the accuracy of which depends upon the com 
petency of an operator. 


(7) Due to its fallibility, the results of the so-called 
lie detector tests are not admissible in evidence 
in a criminal trial. 


JOHN S. Boye, Chairman 
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Congratulations To Blackinton 


The V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc., of Attleboro Falls, 
Mass., whose name is a by-word in police badges, was 
recently awarded the Mutual Advertising Agency Net- 
work first-place presentation in the direct advertising 
category of the national competition. Competing with 
over 100 other entries in this category, the Blackinton 
entry was judged best by a panel of recognized ad- 
vertising experts. 





Mr. Joseph R. Ferland, above left, head of the Badge 
Division of Blackinton, accepts the MAAN award 
from Mr. Phillip R. Jones, of Lyons Advertising, 
North Attleboro, Mass., Blackinton’s advertising 
agency. 


The Police Chief congratulates Blackinton and 
Lyons Advertising, and recalls that when its pages 
were first opened to advertising in January, 1944, 
Blackinton was the first company to contract for space 
and has appeared on the back cover of every issue 
since January, 1946. 


Mississippi Patrol Appointments 


Public Safety Commissioner Tom Scarbrough of 
Mississippi has appointed A. M. (Andy) Smith as 
director of the Highway Patrol’s driver license divi- 
sion. 


Smith, a 43-year-old former patrolman, succeeds 
L. E. Birdsong, who has headed the division since 
1952. Birdsong, a graduate of the traffic police ad- 
ministration training program of the Trafhc Institute 
of Northwestern University, resigned to become south- 
ern field representative of the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 


Commissioner Scarbrough, at the time of Smith's 
appointment, personally commended both men, stating 
he felt the Department of Public Safety was “losing 
one of its most valuable asset” in the person of Bird- 


song. 


Other recent Patrol promotions include the naming 
of Horace J. Whitfield as assistant driver license 
division director and Carver Gore as assistant director 
of the safety responsibility bureau, the post vacated 
by Smith. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











As the boxer is cautioned against leading with his 
right, so the aspiring writer is tutored against the use 
of the “cliche” in punching out his thoughts verbally. 
Speakers and writers, who pride themselves on origi- 
nality in manufacturing word combinations to express 
their golden thoughts, conceal the hours of torturous 
labor spent in escaping the enchantment of the cliche. 
Perhaps it is wasted effort. 

Some of our so-called hackneyed phrases represent 
pure Americana. They no more deserve to be cast 
aside than the endearing tintype photo of great-great 
uncle Ben which preserves forever that handsome 
handlebar mustache. We can get along without them, 
I suppose, but why try? For example, when pop 
“flies off the handle” we know exactly what happened. 
Junior might say the old man “blew his stack,” but 
then junior is of a new era and not yet dry behind 
the ears. We know that somewhere way back in 
pioneer times great-great grandpa’s crude, handmade 
axe handle slipped out again, tossing the blade oft 
into the underbrush. We can just see the old boy 
exhibiting a beautiful display of outrage at this all- 
too-Lrequent occurrence, and we know where the ex- 
pression “flying off the handle” comes from. 


Did you ever “get someone’s goat” and enjoy it? 
Well, that one allegedly came from the sport of kings, 
now safely in the hands of the betting public. A goat, 
for some reason not known to me, was discovered to 
have a soothing effect on the highly-strung race horse. 
So much so that he was used as stablemate of the 
valuable equine. Now the sneaky horse race fixer 
bent upon upsetting a rival steed would steal the 
companionable goat, thus upsetting the lonely nervous 
system of racer. That’s what you do when you get 


someone’s goat today. 


No one can accuse Dennis the Menace of being a 
“piker” when it comes to getting ma and pa’s goat 
on frequent occasions. Few, however, know that this 
descriptive term is derived from the turnpikes long 
ago built with private capital and hence traversable 
only upon the payment of a toll or fee. Those in- 
digent persons travelling on foot, call them tramps 
if you please, who were allowed to walk free earned 
the name of pikers—unwilling to pay their own way. 


If you have some “hardboiled” men on your de- 
partment don't think they are tough eggs. Hard- 
boiled has nothing to do with the chicken product. 
It was coined from the hard efforts of the early house- 
wife who had a difficult time fighting gray wash 
with their homemade lye soap. Periocically the fasti- 
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dious lady would boil her clothes, then starch the 
best pieces. When she made them a little too sult 
her spouse would jokingly accuse her of boiling then 
so long they became hardboiled. 

While I don’t intend to “go the whole hog” on this 
business of cliches, it is interesting to know that Eng 
lish and Scottish herdsmen called a sheep a hog il 
it was larger than a lamb but not yet shorn. When 
a herdsman was very careful to shear all of the wool 
on this first clipping, he gained the praise of having 
gone the whole hog. 

Just in case I have been “chewing the fat’ too 
much, I might point out that in our sailing days ol 
yonder times salt pork was a necessary food for the 
When supplies were low they would often 
set around their quarters chewing the rind and skin, 


sailors. 


and while engaged in their munching would also 
“shoot the breeze.” 

So we are justified in hanging on to those expres 
sions which found birth because they so aptly fitted 
a situation requiring verbal description. And if the 
history which sponsored them is interesting, the words 
will never lose this heritage. 

When a word becomes obsolete and so aged .that 
it is no longer acceptable, the normal processes ol 
change will discard them. We see this many times 
when we look at the source of a word. Often the 
word is not discarded but its meaning is thrown awa\ 
and a new one attached. 

A good example of this is a word we use in ow 
police work every day—investigate. While we may 
be more interested in finding a fingerprint in ow 
investigation of a crime, actually the Latin base fon 


») if vou wel 


the word is vestigium, “footprint.” $ 
to adhere to the ancient meaning, you would literally 


be seeking a footprint. 1e root word 


Here also is 1 
for “vestige,” as, “His words contain not a_vestig 
of truth.” 

Slang, colloquialisms, idioms, all make their way 


Actually, not a trace or footprint of truth 


into our language with various levels of acceptanc 
Some are promoted as time goes by and gain formal 


acceptance. Others remain the victims ol pedanti 


In the cop-and-robber play of my 


eyebrow-lifting. 
young days the guy wasn’t George, not hep I mean 
if he couldn't readily decipher criminality involved “in 
cracking the crib and ducking wit da swag 

All of which permits me some solace when I am 
being double-talked by the younger generation of 
today, who throw current lingo with the same in 
comprehensible accuracy of my time. After all, they 
are building the language, aren’t they? 


Of some 50 million injuries requiring medical at 
tention, hospitalization or special treatment, occurring 
in the United States each year, only 10 per cent were 
attributable to the motor vehicle, but 43 per-cent of 
deaths from these accidents were attributed to the 
motor vehicle—From IACP Conference paper sub- 
mitted by John O. Moore, Automotive Crash Injury 
Research, Cornell University Medical College, Neu 
York, N. Y. 
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INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR SAFETY 


The automobile insurance industry has united to 
declare war on traffic accidents. 

An all-out attack on the nation’s traffic toll is 
planned by 532 casualty insurance companies through 
the new million-dollar Insurance Institute for High- 
way Salety. 

Che Institute will establish headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. to administer the program. Guy E. 
Mann, senior vice-president of Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co., Hartford, Conn., is chairman of the com- 
mittee organizing the new operation (Mr. Mann 
spoke at the 65th annual conference of the IACP 
last fall in Miami Beach) . 

Mr. Mann said the formation of the Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety was the result of months 
of planning by representatives of the three major in- 
surance industry trade groups—the Association ol 
Casualty and Surety Companies, the National Associ 
ation of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies, 
and the National Association of Independent Insurers. 
lt signified, he said, the first united insurance industry 
attack on the traffic accident problem. 

“In many respects,” Mr. Mann said, “the insurance 
industry is highly competitive, but in one field we 
have a vital community of interest; we are all deeply 
concerned about the tremendous loss of lives, injuries, 
and property damage resulting from traffic accidents. 
This concern, which is shared by the entire nation, 
has moved us to unite for the first time and mobilize 
our forces in an all-out war against highway tragedy. 

“Safety experts agree that with proper public effort 
the death and injury toll can be cut in half. This 
means that nearly 20,000 lives can be saved and two 
million injuries avoided each year. Such a goal justi- 
fies the complete cooperation of every citizen, public 
official, and private organization in the land.” 

The Institute’s constitution describes two phases 
of the program: (1) promoting action programs in 
cooperation with federal, state and local agencies and 
officials, both public and private; and (2) providing 
financial or other assistance for agencies or organiza 
tions conducting or supporting effective programs fon 
the advancement of highway safety. 

Mr. Mann emphasized that the Institute would co- 
operate with existing safety organizations and govern- 
mental agencies. In addition, grants would be made 
in those areas in which the Institute felt expenditures 
were necessary to achieve greater safety on the high- 
ways. The Institute will operate with a million-dollai 
annual budget. 


Frederick Clarke Heads AAMVA 


Fredeick N. Clarke, Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles, New Hampshire, is the 1958-59 president of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators. He was elected at the recent 26th annual 
conference of the AAMVA in San Francisco. 
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NEW 





MEMBERS 








Pursuant to provisions of the [ACP Constitution, 
Article III, Section 2(c) and Section 3 (d) , the follow- 
ing applications for membership in the IACP are 


posted: 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 

BALDWIN, GeorGe G., Chief of Police, Harwich, Mass. 

BARNETT, Davin H., Chief of Police, Holyoke, Mass. 

BERGER, DELMAR L., Chief of Police, Centralia, Ill. 

CARUTHERS, SAMUEL B., Chief of Police, Naples, Fla. 

CULLINANE, Timoruy A., Chief of Police, Walpole, 
Mass. 

DONNELLY, Jos. A., Captain, USMC, Liaison Officer, 
National Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

Faust, ALBERT ]., Chief, New York Central Railroad 
Police, Detroit, Mich. 

HERRING, JAMEs A., Chief of Police, Borough of New 
Shrewsbury, Eatontown, N, J. 

LEDERER, FRANCIs J., Assistant Chief of County Detec 
tives, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lopes, LA VeRNE A., Captain, University of California 
Police Department, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mutuins, JAMes P., Chief of Police, Tampa, Fla. 

Mvurpnuy, Joun F., Chief of Police, Greenfield, Mass. 

Nostes, Frep E., Chief of Police, Georgetown, S. C. 

RreGER, NATHAN C., Captain, West Virginia State 
Police, Charleston, West Va. 

Rinc, Epwarp H., 
Department, Washington, D, C. 


Lieutenant, Metropolitan Police 
| 


Public 


ROSENBERG, Louis, Director, Department o 
Safety, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SHEFFER, Ray K., Chief of Police, Las Vegas, Nev. 

SPARKES, Witrorp §., Chief of Police, Buena Park, 
Calif. 

SuRrPitski, STANLEY J., Chief of Police, Ipswich, Mass. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Barrick, JAMES E., Chief Investigator, California 
Trailer & Rental Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bootu, Bruce G., Legal Staff, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, Mich. 

De Vor, Etuis A., Manager, Plant Protection, General 
Electric Co., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

CHANG, YONG Suik, Lieutenant National Police, Seoul, 
Korea. 

j\CHEONG, Jae Tarek, Lieutenant, National Police, 

} Seoul, Korea. 

KANG, KyunG, Lieutenant, Seoul Metropolitan Police, 

Seoul, Korea. 
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Kim, Hun Hak, Lieutenant, Seoul Metropolitan Po 
lice, Seoul, Korea. 

Kirsy, Epwarp R., Chief Special Agent, Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, II. 

SILVERA D., Ramiro, Lieutenant, Panama National 
Guard, Panama. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
3LAIR, Epwin Foster, Chairman of the Board, T. A. D 
Jones Co,, New Haven, Conn. 


Blackinton Introduces New Lines 


Manufacturers of badges for over 105 years, the 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc., of Attleboro Falls, Mass 
has recently introduce 
a large and varied line 
of novelties, including 
completely new  assort 
ment of handsome sp 
cial medal citations fo 
service, achievement an 
valor for police, tiremet 
and others 


At left is photo of the 


ilor medal The to) 
bar and ribbon bar is 
ippropriately engrave 
with the city name, in 
dividual’s name, dat 
event ec The ribbo1 
colors can be those Oo 
the city or other agenc\ 

Bron memoria 
plaques, business gilts 
such as ash trays, pel 
sets papel weights, book 
ends, etc,, other novelties 





and sales incentive 

wards complet the new 
line. All are designed to fulfill a definite need for 
this type of merchandise as indicated by the numet 
ous requests made to Blackinton dealers throughout 


the country. 


1958 MV Registrations Up 


Motor vehicle registrations continue to gain and 
are expected to reach 68,398,000 for 1958, Federal 
Highway Administrator B, D. Tallamy has announced 
The rate of increase, however, is expected to con 
tinue to decline, following the trend of the past sever- 
al years. The 1958 estimate, prepared by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce, is 
based on reports of state registration agencies 

Passenger cars are expected to total 56,967,000 fot 
1958, a 1.9 per cent increase over 1957. Trucks and 
buses are expected to number 11,431,000 a gain ol 
1.8 per cent. 
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Recent annual increases in total registrations, which 
reached a peak in 1955 when the automotive indus- 
try attained a record sales volume, have been as 
follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 


1953 5.7 1956 _ 4.0 
1954 4.1 1957 3.0 
1955 # jhe 1958 -/(est.)- 1.9 


California leads the states in expected total 1958 
registrations with 7 million, followed by New York 
with nearly 5 million. Texas and Pennsylvania will 
each have over 4 million; Ohio, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan, over 3 million; New Jersey and Florida, over 2 
million. These nine states account for 51 per cent 
of the total registrations. In addition to these states, 
18 others are expected to have over one million regis- 
trations each. 

Arizona leads in anticipated increase in total regis- 
trations with 6.9 per cent, followed closely by Florida 
with 6.8 and New Mexico with 6.4 per cent. Eighteen 
states have expected gains of 2 per cent or more. 
Seven states will have gains of less than 1 per cent, 
the lowest being West Virginia with 0.4 and Michigan 
with 0.1. The only actual decline anticipated is 
in the District of Columbia, a loss of 0.9 per cent. 


Gulletiu 


New Honorary Membership Procedure 


The new IACP Constitution, as approved by IACP 
members attending the 1958 Miami Beach Conference, 
and the Rules, subsequently approved by the Executive 
Committee, now provide a definite procedure for 
determining eligibility, nominating and issuing hon- 
orary memberships, as follows: 

ARTICLE II, Section 5—“Honorary Members. The 
Board of Officers by a two-thirds vote may elect such 
persons who are not eligible for active or associate 
membership in the Association to honorary member- 
ship. Recommendations for honorary membership 
shall be submitted to the Executive Secretary upon 
forms prescribed by the Board of Officers. Honorary 
members shall not have the right to hold office or 
vote and shall be exempt from payment of dues.” 


RULE III, Section 5. “No nomination shall be ac- 
cepted for honorary membership of any person who 
does not hold a recognized position in the official or 
civic life of the nation or the community which he 
represents and who has not demonstrated, either as 
a result of such official position, civic leadership, or 
public benefaction, that he is worthy of recognition 
by the Association. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Association not to accept nominations 
of persons engaged in normal commerce, business, 
and other private occupations who in addition do 
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not possess the foregoing qualifications. All honorary 
memberships shall extend for one year from time of 
acceptance.” 

RULE III, Section 7(b). ‘All nominations for 
honorary membership shall be submitted by the spon- 
sor to the Executive Secretary on forms which provide 
for detailed information concerning the nominee’s 
present employment, position held, civic activities, 
assistance rendered in the field of law enforcement, 
and other appropriate information concerning quali- 
fication. Such nominations shall be signed by the 
sponsor who must be an active member of the Asso- 
ciation. The Board of Officers shall review the quali- 
fications of all such persons nominated, and if found 
to possess the requisite qualifications, such nominees 
may be accepted by a two-thirds vote of the Board of 
Officers.” 


Nomination forms are now available and may be 
secured from Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, IACP 
Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Active members nominating honorary members 
should note that the nominations must be held for 
approval of the Board of Officers, which holds regular 
meetings quarterly. There will be several weeks delay 
in issuance of the memberships, pending Board 
approval. 





An Open Question Box 
For Police Chiefs 


1. In your experience how many times has a 
witness “positively” identified a certain person 
as being the perpetrator, only to be proven 
wrong? 

2. In your experience how many rape, sex, 
and other complaints have been made in which 
you thought the complainant was deliberately 
lying, but whose information you were forced 
to act upon, against your better judgment? 

3. How many times has the “obviously” guilty 
person struck your instincts as being innocent, 
and only through a terrific amount of work on 
your part, have you proven him to be innocent? 

A veteran police chief, when asked the reason 
he went into instrumental lie detection, replied: 

“To catch those lying crooks we have in this 
town. But within four months we realized the 
greatest value of the polygraph is in freeing the 
innocent! Say, tell me this—Why is it called a 
‘lie detector’, why not call it a ‘truth deter- 
miner’?”’ 





57 West 57th St. - New York 19, N. Y. 
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F TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








& 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Mar. 16—Five-day Criminal Investigation Course, School 
of Police Administration and Public Safety, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 16—(to Mar. 20), Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 23—Traffic Court Conference, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. (Five-day conference). 

Mar. 30—Five-day Traffic Records Course, School of Po- 
lice Administration and Public Safety, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 30—(to Apr. 17), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, IIl. 

Apr. 2—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Apr. 6—(to May 1), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for 
the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 6—(to April 24), Personnel Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 6—(through May 1), Basic Police Training Course, 
School of Police Administration and Public Safety, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 6—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Apr. 20—(to May 8), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Apr. 20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Apr. 30—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Con- 
ference for Graduates of the TPA Training Pro- 
gram and Their Chiefs, South Bend, Ind. 

May 4—Five-day Advanced Police Juvenile Training 
Course, School of Police Administration and Pub- 
lic Safety, Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing, Mich. 

May 11—(to May 29), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 11—(to May 29), Motor Vehicle Traffic Control for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1959-60 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II]. 

May 18—Five-day Command Officers’ Course, School of 
Police Administration and Public Safety, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 1—(to June 12), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Jun. 4—South Central Region In-Service Conference for 
Graduates of TPA Program and Their Chiefs, 
Austin, Tex. 

Jun. 8—Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering and Police 
Traffic Regulation, School of Police Administra- 
tion and Public Safety, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 9—Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 15—(to Jun. 26), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jun. 15—Five-day Police Instructors’ Training Course, 
School of Police Administration and Public Safe- 
ty, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jun. 22—(to Jun. 26), Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 22—Six-day, sixth annual institute, Science in Law 
Enforcement, The Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Jul. 6—(to July 17) Special Seminar, Law for the Police 
Officer, New York Institute of Criminology, 115 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Jul. 6—(to July 31) Night Class Only, Special Seminar, 
Investigative Photography, New York Institute 
of Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Jul. 13—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Jul. 20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jul. 21—(to July 31) Special Seminar, Criminology and 
Criminal Psychology, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
NM. Be 

Aug. 3—(to Aug. 14) Special Seminar, Fingerprinting 
and Personal Identification, New York Institute 
of Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 
6, N.. ¥. 

Aug. 3—(to Aug. 28) Night Class Only, Special Seminar, 
Law for the Police Officer, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
Is. Be 

August 7—Two-day, annual Retraining Session, Alumni 
Association of Southern Police Institute. Dela- 
ware State Police, host, Wilmington, Del. 

Aug. 17—(to Aug. 28) Special Seminar, Investigative Pho- 
tography, New York Institute of Criminology, 
115 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Aug. 24—Five-day course, Police Officers Assigned to 
School Safety Education Work, School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Sept. 14—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 21—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








March 15-17—Southern regional meeting, IACP State and 
Provincial Section, Charleston, S. C. 

Mar. 16-17—38th Annual Massachusetts Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston; 
Bruce Campbell, manager, and Bert Harmon, 
assistant manager, Massachusetts Safety Coun- 
cil, 54 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

June 7-10—North Atlantic regional meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Reheboth, Del. 

Jul. 13-15—Annual conference, National Sheriffs Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Jul. 31-Aug. 1—Board of Directors, National Conference 
of Police Associations Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 3-5—National Conference of Police Associations, 
7th Annual Conference, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 


Pyle Heads National Safety Council 

Howard Pyle, former governor of Arizona and 
deputy assistant to the President of the United States 
for federal-state relations, is the new president of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 

He succeeds Ned H, Dearborn, Council president 
since 1942. Mr. Dearborn retired January | and be- 
came president emeritus. 

Mr. Pyle served two terms as governor of Arizona, 
beginning in 1951. From Feb. 1, 1955, until he ac- 
cepted the Council presidency, he was a member of 
the White House staff. 











The nation’s traffic toll for 1958 has been estimated 
by the National Safety Council at 37,000 deaths and 
1.3 million disabling injuries. 

This is 1,500 deaths below the toll for 1957—a drop 
of 4 per cent. 

The year 1958 thus became the second in a row 
to bring a saving of 1,500 lives in traffic. 

The Council's estimate of the 1958 toll is based on 
state reports for the first 11 months and a projection 
for the December toll. 
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A 3 per cent decrease in highway fatalities in 
November returned the traffic accident pattern to a 
steady improvement that began two years ago and 
has been interrupted by only two monthly increases 
since November of 1956—a 4 per cent rise in October, 
1958, and 4 per cent increase in August, 1957. 

The traffic death total for November of 1958 was 
3,460, as compared with 3,570 in November of 1957. 

The 1l-month death total for 1958 was 33,230, as 
against 34,790 for the same period in 1957. 

At the end of the first nine months of 1958 (latest 
figures available) , travel was up 2 per cent and deaths 
were down 6 per cent. 

This produced a mileage death rate of 5.3—lowest 
on record for a comparable period. 

The September mileage death rate was 6.0—the 
lowest ever recorded for that month. 

(Mileage death rate is the number of traffic fatal- 
ities per 100 million miles of vehicular travel) . 

“It is encouraging, of course, to see the death rate 
coming down to new all-time lows,” said the Council. 
“It is even more gratifying to see the actual numerical 
toll come down month after month. 

“But no one can be really elated as long as the toll 
of dead and injured remains so tragically and need- 
lessly high, 

“What has been accomplished is only a start, and 
the united efforts of everyone are needed in the year 
ahead if a real dent is to be made in the traffic toll— 
one of the nation’s greatest social problems.” 

Of 47 states reporting to the Council, 26 had de- 
creases in traffic deaths in November, two reported no 
change and 19 showed increases. 

For 11 months, 33 states reported decreases and 14 
had increases. 


Per Cent 

Vermont mines 
South Carolina neice ae 
West Vittaid .....--. 2) eee —17 
Connecticut pee Set! —16 
lowa : - ania omiengobn a —13 
Illinois ns wica nee gi he 
ONIN en ie ee —12 
MORO. oo es se ee —l1 
Arkansas _- : seminal Psd —l1 
Wyoming nae etic —l1 
Texas econ a as wd —10 
Michigan seetocncesale ee —10 
Wisconsin cen wdsces pe —10 
tn. aoc nnn eee —10 
New Jersey nrc eran anser nhs a eae -—9 
Indiana EE — 9 
Virginia - so cn nnn nese ee — 8 
New Mexico nao ccioep inter erios eee 
Georgia s- onscnesem esenscine santos 
Alabama RAE ERS — 7 
California wie cas tebe — 5 
Missouri ee er SN —4 
Delaware _. = sss ee een eon tn eee — 4 
New York veer nee — 3 
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satiate ttnerncting intima eg ELLIS Be — 3 
i ee ee ee 
aE ; ene ere 
I cy A _-—2 
Nevada _-_. See ae ae — 2 
North Carolina _____ — 1 
eee ee _—] 
Oregon 2 — 1 
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Montana Less than —-.! 


Reports from 681 cities with more than 10,000 
population showed they had a 10 per cent decrease in 
trafic deaths in November. For 11 months, those 
cities showed a 5 per cent decrease from the same 
period last year. 

Of the reporting cities, 547 had fewer deaths or no 
change in deaths in November. For 11 months, 436 
had fewer deaths or no change. 

The following cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion had fewer deaths for the 11-month period of this 
year: 


Long Beach, Calif. —37 
Toledo, Ohio _- ; a __ —29 
Aron, Goie ....... ; ee ee 
Cleveland, Ohio _______ at eee —2] 
Oakland, Calif. - ms ee _ —21 
Flint, Mich. : —21 
Boston, Mass. —_ age —20 
Detroit, Mich. Sas _ —18 
Indianapolis, Ind. —__- i —18 
Milwaukee, Wis, —_ z —15 
St. Paul, Minn. _.. —13 
Omaha, Neb. _- —13 
Providence, R. I. __- _ —13 
Grand Rapids, Mich. e —13 
San Francisco, Calif. —12 
Houston, Tex. * : —l] 
Minneapolis, Minn. _. —]10 


Cincinnati, Ohio Ae hae _ 
Rochester, N. Y. —- _— 
San Antonio, Tex. —_ — 
Portland, Ore. -- 
St. Louis, Mo, - ; ~ — 
Columbus, Ohio —_______ ici 
Co _— 
1S "ea ; RON Pe 
Birmingham, Ala. _____- — 
Cmicego, Tl. ..._..... -- 
peyeom, Cao ........... ; —- 
Philadelphia, Pa. be _- 
Memphis, Tenn. —___- _- 
Baltimore, Md. __ — 


In November 481 of the 681 reporting cities had 
perfect records. The three largest were Norfolk, Va. 
(291,000) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (250,000), and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (212,300) . 


For 11 months 148 cities still had perfect records. 
The three largest were Orlando, Fla. (89,300) ; Beth- 
lehem, Pa. (74,000) , and Dubuque, Iowa (51,300) . 


The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of 11 months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


NO CocoM RED ~1~17*10 DOO 
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Over 1,000,000 — 
Detroit, Mich. =a 
Chicago, IIl. 

Philadelphia, Pa. s 
750,000-1 ,000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D, C. 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Houston, Tex. —__- 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Denver, Colo. - 

Portland, Ore. oe 
200,000-350,000 Pop ulation 
Witte, Ban. .......- 
Flint, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
100,000-200,000 Pop ulation 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Bridgeport, Conn. — 
Hartford, Conn. —_- 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Orlando, Fla. ______- 
Bethlehem, Pa. ____- 
Buns, N. ¥. .. 

25 ,000-50,000 Population 
Boise, Idaho _____- ; 
Birmingham, Mich. —- 
Palo Alto, Calif. ____-_. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
View, tes, 
Klamath FaHs, Ore. 
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A QUICK LOOK AT THE CONTENTS OF THIS CASE 





BE READY FOR TROUBLE 
Before IT STARTS! 





FEDERAL No. 235 EMERGENCY KIT 


Trouble is your business — difficult situations which must be handled without injury to 
innocent citizens or needless risk to officers. Here in one highly portable kit are all the tools 
needed to handle civil disturbances or barricaded persons in the safest and most efficient 


manner. 


This ‘‘grab it and run" kit, easily carried in the squad car, offers the quickest, most 
practical method of getting into action when tear gas is required. It contains the following 


equipment: 


1—201Z Federal 1%2” Cal. Gas Gun—the 
fastest, most durable weapon of its 
kind. 

4A—No. 230 Flite-Rite Projectiles (CN)—the 
perfect answer to the problem of the 
barricaded person. 

6—No. 206 Spedeheat Projectiles (CN) — 
the most widely used, long range riot 
control device in the world. 

6—No. 203 Short Range Cartridges (CN)— 
tremendous gas concentrations at short 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


range, without the hazards of liquids, 
vials or capsules. 

4—No. 112 Spedeheat Grenades (CN)—the 
unchallenged leader where large con- 
centrations of gas are required. 





The case is approximately 29%” long, 8” 
wide and 12” deep. A shelf in the lid will 
hold a Federal No. 6003 Gas Mask. The 
case may be purchased separately or with 
a different assortment of gas equipment. 
























HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 
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M... complete in America” .. . 
that’s what more and more badge buyers 
say when they see the complete Black- 
inton line. Expert Blackinton craftsman- 
ship producing exclusive designs hand- 
somely executed in brilliant long-lasting 
finishes . . . creates outstanding badges 
Blackinton is proud to produce, and you 
will be proud to wear. 


fics : 
ONLY BLACKINTON OFFERS YOU MO 


|| 


Blackinton badges are avail- 


ky able in a wide choice of supe- 


rior long-lasting finishes .. . 
many also available with color- 
ful enamel. 
Finishes 
Sterling Silver Gold Filled 
Solid Gold 
Gold Plate * Nickel Plate 
Rhodium Plate 
Hi-Glo. Solid golden color 
throughout . . . polish it again 
and again. 
Hi-Light...feather weight for 
comfortable wear. 
In Nickel, Rhodium and 
Gold Plate Finishes. 


For complete information on these fin- 
ishes, plus details of the entire Black 
inton badge line, contact your local 
dealer or write to us for. his name 
and address. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 














